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EDWARD S. MORSE, PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN SCIENCE 
ASSOCIATION. 
THE observer is struck at the first of quality and temperament; second, 
sight of this portrait by its indica- a fine balance of the mental organiza- 
tion of two things; first, a high order tion. There is the stamp of a good in- 
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beritance, a nicety of impression, a sensi- 
tiveness to feeling and emotion, a readi- 
ness of conception that show the parent- 
age on both sides to have been above 
the average in endowments of head and 
in those physical qualities that comple- 
ment a good head. Perhaps, in sensi- 
tiveness he is more like his mother, yet 
we think the portrait warrants us in say- 
ing that his father must have possessed 
more than average intellectual recep- 
tivity. - 

The fine quality of the organization 
imparts a nervous tone to the whole 
The intellect is massive, being 
especially full in the upper range where 
analysis lie. 


man. 


reflection, 
The parts in the region of the temples 


comparison, 


are well developed, showing excellent 
mechanical judgment, ability to under- 
stand the use of tools, to put into prac- 
tical operation the formularies of science, 
to appreciate whatever belongs to the 
sphere of taste, to art and beauty. 

The temperamental type, we need 
scarcely add, is mental, and with so 
much fineness of fibre in every part, 
Professor Morse can not help being a 
very active man. He is alive all over, 
and needs to be reminded at times that 
there is a limit to human endurance, 
and that he may overdo. His head is 
high in the crown, we think, corres- 


ponding with the marks of aspiration, 


zeal and earnestness in the face. It is 
also rather broad between the ears, in- 
timating the spirit of industry, the de- 
sire to be thorough in what he attempts 
to do. 

With his spirit and activity we infer 
there is a broad view of life, a desire to 
know in ageneral sense. He would not 
be content to restrict himself to but one 


line of research, but, while keeping in 
view some particular object, he would 
like now and then to turn aside for a mo- 
ment to gather a little fruit in some new 
field or other of nature. He is, therefore, 
not a man of one idea, but liberal to all 
truth, and glad to learn. In disposition, 
as in intellect, he is broadly constituted 
and should be known for kindness 
and a ready sympathy, and freedom 
from anything bordering on arrogance, 
self-sufficiency or envy. 

We can believe that his convictions 
are firmly held ; that he values very 
highly the demonstrated truths of sci- 
ence, yet we would take him, from the 
portrait, to be a man who can respect 
the opinions of an opponent and discuss 
them with all the keenness of a pene- 
trating logic without an expression of 
cynicism or curtness. He, in fine, has 
the qualities to respect ability and worth 
wherever they may be found. 


Edward Sylvester Morse was born in 
Portland, Maine, and is about forty- 
eight years old. He may be said to have 
become a scientist at the age of thirteen, 
when he beyan the systematic collection 
of shells and minerals, and in 1857 he 
made a contribution to the collections of 
the Boston Society of Natural History. 
He finished his schooling at the academy 
in Bethel, Maine, where he was more 
interested in the woods and fields and 
their treasures than in the classics. 

From 1852 he was for several years 
a student under Agassiz at the Museum 
of Comparative Anatomy, in Cambridge. 
Here he began to make a specialty of 
brachiopods, and he continued his in- 
vestigations formany years. The result 
was an important contribution to science: 
that gained the commendation of Darwin 
and other eminent Europeans. From 
Mr. Darwin he received several letters 
on this and other features of his work. 
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He removed to Salem in 1876, which 
has been his home since, and there, 
with Professor Packard, became one of 
the founders of the American Natural- 
ist magazine, which is now issued in 
Philadelphia. In 1868 he was made a 
Fellow of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences; in 1871 Bowdoin 
College gave him the honorary title of 
Doctor of Philosophy; in 1874 he was 
elected to a university lectureship at 
Harvard; in 1876 he was chosen Fel- 
low of the National Academy of Sciences, 
and in the same year he was elected 
Vice-President of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Science. 

While investigating marine zoology 
he visited Japan to make some coast 
dredgings. This visit turned out to be 
of great importance in his career. His 


work attracted the attention of the Jap- 
anese government, which induced him to 
accept the chair of zoology in the Impe- 
rial University, just then established at 


Tokio. After organizing his depart- 
ment, and laying the foundation for the 
splendid collections which have since 
been made in his field for the Imperial 
Museum, he resigned the place and left 
a country to which he had become 
warmly attached by many ties of friend- 
ship and sympathy. While occupying 
his post in Japan he came home on a 
winter vacation to meet some lecture 
engagements and in 1882 he madea 
third visit to Japan to continue studies 
he had instit--ted and complete a tour 
through the empire. He made a scien- 
tific study of Japanese pottery, and 
gathered together the largest and most 
valuable collection in the world. He 
was led to this study by making some 
examinations of prehistoric pottery. A 
cut for the railway had been made 
through the famous Omari shell-heap, 
and Professor Morse was struck by its 
similarity to those found along the New 
England coast. In examining it he 
found many traces of an ancient race 
which had occupied the land before the 


Ainos, the hairy people, now of the 
northern islands, who were dispossessed 
by the present Japanese race over 2,000 
years ago. 

Professor Morse has always pursued his 
investigations—many of them costly and 
requiring wide travel—at his own ex- 
pense, and to carry these on he has, 
therefore, been obliged to increase his 
income through lecturing on scientific 
subjects. This necessity, has compelled 
him to acquire much knowledge in the 
general field of natural science, and has 
given him an equipment that has made 
him something more than a specialist. 

He is as enthusiastic in ethnological 
and archeological investigations as in 
zoology. His warm human sympathies 
and quick and accurate power of obser- 
vation give him a particular fitness for 
ethnological work. In this field he has 
made a specialty of the Japanese people, 
and his first published result is a hand- 
some work on Japanese Homes, giving 
a mass of information as to the domes- 
tic life of the people. 

A valuable contribution to archzolo- 
gy is his paper on ‘‘ Man in the Tertia- 
ries,” read Lefore the American Associa- 
tion at its Philadelphia meeting, show- 
ing that research, as far back as it has 
gone into remote geological periods, 
shows not the slightest convergence of 
the human species toward the lower or- 
ders, and, therefore, demonstrating the 
great antiquity of man. Besides the 
printed works mentioned, Professor 
Morse’s literary work includes a con- 
siderable list of publications in the shape 
of essays in pamphlet form and contri- 
butions to various periodicals, and the 
proceedings of scientific societies ; be- 
sides a First Book in Zoology, illustrat- 
ed by the author, and a text-book for 
schools here and in England, In zool- 
ogy Professor Morse’s special field is 
embryology, and he has taken particu- 
lar satisfaction in tracing connections 
between little known species. 

Early in his life he had some exper- 
ience as a mechanical draughtsman 
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in the locomotive works at Portland, Me., 
and afterward he drew on wood in a 
Boston engraving establishment. He 
thus acquired the power of sketching 
with rapidity and exactness. This ac- 
complishment has been of great service 
in his scientific work. 

Professor Morse also deserves mention 


as an inventor, his faculty for investiga- 
tion finding expression also in this field. 
Among his inventions are a game of 
battle, a museum shelf-bracket, which 
has become a standard feature for both 
museums and libraries and an apparatus 
for practically utilizing the heat of the 
sun for warming apartments. 





GEORGE ELIOT AND PHRENOLOGY. 


HE following, from the autobiogra- 
phy of the late Mr. Charles Bray, 
author of ‘‘ Education of the Feelings,” 
and who for many years enjoyed the 
intimate friendship of George Eliot, is 
of interest to the reader acquainted with 
Mrs. Cross’ position in modern literature: 
In the best notice that has appeared 
of ‘George Eliot’s Life and Writings” 
( Westminster, July 1881), the reviewer 
says: ‘‘ We have found in her teachings 
the enforcement of the doctrine of con- 
sequences more richly illustrated, more 


variously applied, more scientifically 


stated than ever it was before.” I am 
glad this is the writer’s opinion : still I 
do not give up my claim to having made 
the best scientific statement of ‘‘The 
Law of Consequences as applicable to 
Mental, Moral, and Social Science.” 
George Eliot always also held with me 
as a sequence to such doctrine of conse- 
quences that one of the greatest duties of 
life was unembittered resignation to the 
inevitable. At that time we were both 
very much interested in Phrenology, and 
in 1844 she had a cast taken of her head 
by Deville in the Strand, which is still 
in my possession. We afterward took 
lessons of Mr. Donovan, on Organology, 
when he was staying at Coventry, and 
converting all the leading men of the 
city to the truth of the science by the 
correctness of his diagnosis of character. 
Miss Evans’ head was a very large one, 22} 
inches round ; George Combe, on first 
seeing the cast, took it for a man’s. The 
temperament was nervous lymphatic, 


that is, active without endurance, and 
her working hours were never more 
than from 9 a.m. till 1 p.m. The third 
volume of “Strauss” was very heavy work 
to her, and she required much encourage- 
ment to keep her up to it. In her brain 
development the intellect greatly pre- 
dominated ; it was very large, more in 
length than in its peripheral surface. 
In the feelings, the animal and moral 
regions were about equal, the moral 
being quite sufficient to keep the 
animal in order and in due sub- 
servience, but not to be spontaneously 
active. The social feelings were very 
active, particularly adhesiveness. She 
was of a most affectionate disposition, 
always requiring some one to lean upon, 
preferring what has hitherto been con- 
sidered the stronger sex to the other 
and more impressible. She was not 
fitted to stand alone. Her sense of char- 
acter—of men and things—was a pre- 
dominatingly intellectual one, with 
which the feelings had little to do, and 
the exceeding fairness, for which she 
was noted, toward all parties, toward all 
sects and denominations, was probably 
owing to her litile feeling on the subject 
—at least, not enough to interfere with 
her judgment. She saw all sides, and 
that always manlily, clearly, and without 
prejudice. 
——_ 9 
Our eyes, so very prone to trace 
In others, signs of sin, 
Would see full many scars, I ween, 
Did they but look within. 
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FAMILIAR TALKS WITH OUR YOUNG READERS—NO. 11. 
SELF-ESTEEM. 


HILE we are speaking about the 
faculties in the top of the head, 

my young friends, there is one that 
presses for notice, and as we have just 
been examining Firmness, we can natur- 
ally take one step back and consider it 
next. You have all noticed that boy, 
Joseph Offhand, in your school life. 
You know how easy and self-possessed he 
isat all times. When asked a question 
be doesn’t turn red, twist awkwardly 
on the seat, fumble with his coat-but- 
tons and stammer out some indistinct 
words. No, he’s cool as lettuce in 
April, sits up straight, looks the 
teacher in the face, and speaks out 
clearly. When he doesn’t know his 
lesson it is a matter of little concern 
apparently. He declares it squarely, 
with or without excuse, and looks 
around with an air of independence, 
and you don't think that coming to 
school unprepared to recite is half as 
sorry a matter for him as it would 
be for you. In fact, whether he’s a 
good scholar or not, you can’t help 
admiring him, and you let him be a 
sort of leader or superior in your 
games, and out-of-school life. He is 
not afraid to take the lead when you 
boys want to solicit some favor from 
the teacher, and when a lot of you 
get into trouble on account of some 


dignity, and when strong it is a great 
help to a man in his effort to carry out 
his plans, because he is not so much 
affected by misgivings, other people's 
opinions, and diffidence as those whose 
Self-esteem is moderate. People who 


have this faculty in a strong degree and 
are not well-balanced in intellect and 
the moral feelings carry themselves in a 
haughty, arrogant fashion. 


SS) 


It does not 














a 


prank he is the one you ask to be” tAs 


your spokesman in settling it. He 
may sometimes do or say things that are 
very irritating and hard to stand, but 
you like to be on good terms with him, 
and will put yourselves to some trouble 
to be considered one of his friends. 
Now, the quality that has most to do 
with these characteristics in Joseph Off- 
hand is Self-esteem. It is just that which 
gives him so much coolness, ease, inde- 
pendence, and confidence in himself, and 
makes him so different from most of the 
other boys. Self-esteem gives one a 
consciousness of worth, self-reliance, 


Tue Pompous FooOTMAN AND THE HUMBLE VISITOR. 


matter what their station in life is they 
are proud, overbearing and supercilious. 
If they get into a place where they can 
exercise a little authority they are arro- 
gant and very Moguls in loftiness, and 
look silly enough in the eyes of sensible 
people. Some beggars show the feeling 
in a marked manner. They will ask for 
money with a proud, imperious air, as 
if we were indebted to them. I have 
known tramps to decline food offered to 
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them because it wasn’t fresh, and de- 
mand something hot on a plate and with 
knife and fork. 

In the picture we havea geod illustra- 
tion of Self-esteem very strong. See 
the pompous bearing of the liveried ser- 
vant as he holds the salver for the card 
of the visitor. He puts on far more 


**style” than his employer, and proba- 
bly on account of his size and lofty ways 


Senator Gray. SILF-ESTEEM LARGE. 


is tolerated as an appendage to the 
household. The visitor is much less en- 
dowed with self-confidence, and seems 
awed by the assumption of the big lackey. 
Probably he has come to ask a favor of 
the owner of the mansion, and his re- 
ception by the lackey has had a weaken- 
ing effect upon his courage. If the 
master is at all like the man he thinks 
his chances for success are few. 

When the organ is large the head is 
high at the crown, and looks long on 
top—as in the portrait of Senator Gray 
of Delaware. The organization of that 
gentleman appears to be well-balanced, 
so that the faculty is influenced by many 
other faculties and especially by a well- 


developed intellect. Report speaks of 
him as an excellent speaker, and in his 
associations with others he is said to be 
very pleasing, and yet shows dignity and 
self-reliance. 

A good share of Self-esteem is a desira- 
ble thing to have as you are ready to 
admit from what you know it does for 
one. Backbone, the spirit of progress, 
the inclination to try things that are 
new, and that spirit that enables one 
to resist the influence of companions, 
when they would draw him into vice or 
moral crookedness, come in great part 
from Self-esteem. Those who are want- 
ing in it, whose heads are depressed back 
of Firmness, are diffident, hesitating, 
dislike to be conspicuous, and don’t wish 
to undertake responsible things. They 
may be talented, well-educated and 
favored, but they do not consider them- 
selves of much value, and allow others 
of really less capacity to take precedence. 

If you should visit an asylum for the 
insane and be permitted to study the un- 
fortunate people there you would see 
some very curious illustrations of the 
influence of Self-esteem when very pow- 
erful and unrestrained by other organs. 
Such lunatics imagine themselves kings 
or queens, and possessing great authori- 
ty. They will look contemptuously on 
others and strut around in a most 
haughty manner. 


HOPE. 


This is a pleasant faculty to talk of, 
because it suggests sunny ideas, and a 
bright future. It appears to be active 
generally in young people and gives 
them “great expectations.” What big 
things most boys have in mind for the 
time when they become men. How 
much they will do then! And if they 
are industrious and studious naturally 
they will work away at their tasks in a 
happy mood, thinking that they can in 
this way reach their object before a great 
while. A little promise to a child will 
make him cheerful ail day long. You 
know the boy at a glance who has little 
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Hope, because he is usually listless, du’l who have a good deal of Hope and 


and gloomy, and needs to be pushed 
along and encouraged. If he have a 
good deal of Self-esteem he will be stiff, 
proud, and not inclined to accept favors, 
‘but not cheerful or lively. In girls when 
Hope is large it is shown by their high 
spirits; they see future good in every- 
thing. If they are going on a visit or 
an excursion, they expect ‘‘ such a lovely 
time,” and failure in anything they un- 
dertake is not to be thought of. Hope 
lies in the brain just forward and out- 
‘ward of Firmness (See No. 16 in the 
diagram in the September number). 
When large it raises and rounds out that 
part of the head. I think it is pretty 
well shown in the portrait of Mr. 
Springer, a member of Congress, from 
Illinois. His expression shows a cheer- 
ful, good-natured disposition, as well as 
the sharpness of a fine intellect. 

Hope is a most valuable element in 
sur life, because it imparts so much 
cheer and brightness. When misfor- 
tunes come its influence is great in help- 


ang us to look at them calmly and set 


those who are small in the organ! Itis 


Mr. Springer. Hore Larcs. 
apparent at once when they meet with 
difficulties and troubles in their business 


“Hourean! A Sar, a Sain!” 


about making the best of them. What and social life. 


One class will make 


@ difference there is between the men light of embarrassments that the other 
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groans and sighs over. Some men fail 
in business but are not cast down ; they 
look around for something to do, and in 
a little while we find them on their feet 
and more prosperous than before. Others 
fail and are at once miserable, complain 
that, ‘‘luck is against them, and there’s 
no use in trying.” They shrink from the 
sight of their old acquaintances, and go 
with head bent and slow pace. 

Sir Walter Scott is a good example of 
strong Hope. It buoyed him up when 
burdened with misfortunes and pressed 
with creditors, so that at fifty-five he 
cheerfully set to work to earn by the toil 
of the writer money for the payment of 
his debts. 

In the picture of the wrecked party on 
the raft we have an apt illustration of the 


effect of Hope on the mind. The unfor- 
tunate cast-a-ways catch a glimpse of a 
shipin the distance, and the weary hearts 
of two are aroused and they make efforts 
to attract attention. One of them ap- 
pears to be broken, dispirited, and unwill- 
ing to respond to the hopeful cry of the 
other. He probably says ‘‘Its no use ; 
They won't see us. We've been tossing 
about now several days and no signs of 
rescue, and I’ve given up.” A great 
mistake, we should never give up ex- 
pecting better things. By using our 
Hope rightly, by cheerfully looking for- 
ward to success in our every day life, 
our work becomes easier, our hearts 
lighter, and we help ourselves and 


others in more ways than we think. 
EDITOR. 


<>+ 





THOUGHTFUL MEN AND POSITIVE 


MEN—A TEMPERAMENTAL DIS- 


TINCTION. 


F the hundreds of millions in the 
world no two are so nearly alike 
that intimate acquaintances do not 
notice a marked difference. The crani- 
ognomist can not always find a suffi- 
cient cause for this in the form of the 
head. The physiognomist, if he dis- 
cover the fact, can not account for it ; 
but the phrenologist, being at liberty 
to study every thing about body and 
brain that can affect mind, finds the 
greatest interest in peculiarities that 
arise from the quality of the brain. 
There are physiologists who deny that 
the brain is the only organ of the mind. 
They assert that other portions of the 
nervous system sustain mind, and they 
refer to the organized action of decapi- 
tated frogs, birds from whom the hemi- 
spheres have been removed, and to cases 
of disease affecting the spinal cord so 
that sensation in the lower extremities 
has been cut off, while movements may 
still be excited by irritation below the 
lesion ; but these objectors discriminate 
between that mind which consists of 
mere sensation and motion, however 


well organized, and that which they cal? 
ideation, which, as all admit, has its 
seat in the brain. 

Man is composed of an infinite number 
of cells, which are modified in form and 
function to suit their places, and each 
of these cells is possessed of a life of its 
own, which is in subordination to the 
great central life of the brain. 

The structure of the brain affords no 
clue to its function, neither is it possible 
to conceive how mind can be either pro- 
duced or sustained by it, or how the 
brain can be made an instrument for the 
execution of the will of the mind. Facts 
are established in the absence of a satis- 
factory rationale, and the study of the 
signs of character is oneof observation, 
not of speculative theory ; yet when the 
facts are established a theory more or 
less reliable is invaluable as a guide to 
further investigations. 

The brain is composed of cells and 
fibres. The fibres are elongations of 
portions of the cells and extend to other 
cells, or are sent enclosed in a sheath to 
distant organs as nerves. The cells are 
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most abundantly supplied with blood, are 
of a darker color than the fibres, and 
they are often described as gray matter, 
or cineritious matter. They are most 
abundant on the surface of the brain, 
the whole of which they cover several 
layers in thickness, and it is this exten- 
sive mass that most immediately sustains 
mind, and is called, on account of its 
situation, the cortical substance. This 
cortical substance when very great in 
amount is folded into convolutions, 
which are more and more numerous as 
the quantity is greater in proportion to 
the capacity of the skull. 

The student of character who would 
avoid the common error of accepting 
for superior intelligence the positive ex- 
pression of ordinary minds, must dis- 
criminate carefully between the expres- 
sion of thoughtfulness and of positive- 
ness. It will be of great advantage to 
him if, at the commencement of his 
studies, he can find well-marked cases of 
the two extremes. Having become ac- 
quainted with the two classes thus wide- 
ly separated it will be easier and more 
interesting to study their modifications 
and blendings. 

The thoughtful man usually has a 
head of a different form from that of a 
positive man, but this difference is not 
always found, and we must have other 
means of distinguishing these character- 
istics. The object of this article is to en- 
_ force the importance of studying the 
physiognomical expression of the tem- 
perament; this requires that attention 
be directed to the possible variety of 
brains in chemical composition and mi- 
nute’structure, in ways affecting charac- 
ter without changing the form of the 
head, and to the means of discovering 
these diversities. 

When the conditions of predominent 
thoughtfulness are fully developed to the 
extent of molding the head the fore- 
head and upper lateral portions will be 
relatively large. The brain has several 
centres of action all but one of which 
are the base and middle portions, and 


their functions are subordinate to that. 
of the hemispheres, which being de- 
veloped give form to the head. 

As it is evident that cell substance is 
the seat of the origin of nerve force, and 
that fibers are the conducting substance, 
we may infer the structure of the brain 
from the mental manifestations. On 
removing the skull and dura mater the 
convolutions will be found more than 
usually complicated and numerous, its 
large surface extensively folded to make 
room for its great amount in its narrow 
cell. The depth of the sulci between 
them is greater than usual and when the 
gray matter has been removed the por- 
tions of the brain that remain will be 
very small. In comparative anatomy 
the harmony between the intelligence 
and the development of the foldings of 
the cortical portion of the braih is welt 
marked. In birds, small as are their 
brains the surface is nearly smooth, 
while in all domestic quadrupeds the 
brain is folded longitudinally and to a 
greater or less extent in a transverse di- 
rection also. The inferior animals have 
as sharp a faculty for self- preservation 
as the higher, but less capacity for im- 
provement. Witness the difference be- 
tween a trained dog who obeys every 
word of command, instantly doing that 
which is foreign to his nature—walking 
and jumping on his hind legs, waltzing, 
kneeling etc., and the very imperfect 
performances of canaries, that must be 
directed by the hand to every required 
movement. 

Nature has done her utmost to depict: 
the character upon the organization of 
man. She has so constructed the head 
that the developmefit of brain gives to it. 
its form almost completely, The only 
exceptions being over the eyebrows and 
in the temples. There are inequalities 
beneath, and near thé brain over which 
one may stumble if he be stupid enough 
to turn out of his way for that purpose, 
but the long protuberance behind the 
lobe of the ear and the smaller and 
sharper process at the back part of the 
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neck mark the lower border of the brain. 
So complicated and delicate an organ 
will vary in internal structure and com- 
position to an infinite degree, therefore 
it is not sufficient to know the size and 
form of the brain; and here again, we 
lave to admire the provisions of nature 
for revealing that which could not other- 
wise be known during life—the quality, 
degree of activity, and variety of the ac- 
tivity of the brain by the expression of 
the countenance. 

This is so perfectly accomplished that 
attempts had been made before the dis- 
coveries of Phrenology to found asystem 
upon it for the diagnosis of character, 
and even at this day there are those who, 
being unable to apply more than one 
rule to a subject, prefer the one of the 
face to any other for signs of mentality. 

If any system of mental science were 
satisfactory that would generally sug- 
gest nearly the truth; there would be 
several systems from which any one 
might take his choice ; thus, when heads 
are about the average size and form, 
the quality of the brain will indicate 
the grade of ability, and a physiognomist 
will form an opinion not widely errone- 
ous; when the quality of the brain is 
about average the craniologist may 
flatter himself for his accuracy, and 
when the quantity, quality and form of 
the brain are about average, the tenden- 
cy of the character will be determined 
by the temperament and the vigor of the 
constitution ; but as any and all of these 
general conditions may differ from the 
average standard all must be examined 
in every case, for there is no dependence 
to be placed upon deduction from any 
number less than the whole. The old 
maxim, “‘ Half the truth is a whole lie” 
is particularly pertinent to the study of 
character, and herein is the grand ex- 
cellency of Phrenology, which directs 
atiention to every part of the system 
known to influence character. 

The ‘‘Temperaments” are not identi- 
«al with ‘“‘ Apparatus.” The latter is an 
anatomical division very simple but 


very important. The temperaments, 
although generally associated with a 
particular anatomical development, are 
not invariably known. If aman have 
a large head, a slight muscular develop- 
ment and a slender body, the mental ap- 
paratus predominates, but his face may 
indicate a positive, working mind, like 
the Bilious temperament, or a sensitive, 
sympathetic expression with a tendency 
to repose, as in the Lymphatic. He may 
have very heavy muscles with no char- 
acteristic of the Bilious. 

The term ‘‘Temperament” may be 
understood to mean the quality that 
predominates, therefore a man may 
have one, only. In this wesee adistinc- 
tion between Apparatus and Tempera- 
ment. 

There are generally considered to be 
four temperaments and their blendings. 
This is a convenient classification, but 
the close study of character will induce 
the making of many distinctions which 
are as well considered independently of 
the four grand divisions as under them. 
Were we to consider the varieties in the 
brain’s action without being confined to 
any classification, one of the distinctions 
we might make to advantage is into 
thoughtful and positive minds. We 
should then have persons of much im- 
pressibility, in whose brains there is a 
greater amount of cells than fibres, and 
in whom the nerves of sensation pre- 
dominate over those of motion, while 
fibres predominating would give a posi- 
tive mind. The one is thoughtful in 
the receptive sense the other is active 
in an executive manner. 

The fibres may mostly extend from 
brain cell to brain cell, or they may be 
most largely sent to make up muscular 
nerves of motion, or to the sympathetic 
nervous system to regulate vital func- 
tions, and all these differences and 
many more, not only of brain structure 
but of chemical compound also, havean 
influence upon character. 

When physiology of the brain shall 
take the place of the present Phrenolo- 
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gy it will be by diagnosing all the con- 
ditions on the living subjects ; but phren- 
ologists accept what nature offers in the 
size and form of the head, the propor- 
tions of the body and its parts and the 
expression of the face for the quality of 
the brain and the variety of its mode of 
action. 

Those who have sufficient faith in the 
superiority of physiology of the brain— 
the ‘‘ New Phrenology”—and who have 
@ prejudice against Phrenology, which 
accepts nature’s direction, will wait 
until that science is more nearly com- 
plete, and should they attain to the 
length of life attributed to Methuselah 
they may find an encouraging advance 
an some important particulars. 

The face and features of the thought- 
ful man, whom we may suppose to have 
a predominance of cells over motor 
nerve fibers, are very expressive. It not 
unfrequently happeus that the face is 
large, though not muscular, as though 
nature required surface to express clearly 
so gentle a quality. 

It is very interesting to observe what 
perfect and varied portraits she can 
delineate upon the face by the action of 
fifteen delicate muscles and the seventh 
pair of nerves. While the muscles seem 
at rest, there is represented a stream of 
thought, anxious, cheerful, kindly or 
humorous, and when the man sleeps, 
how distinctly that fact is revealed by 
the absence of expression, at the same 
time that we can discern the traces of 
thought that has been and will again 
appear. The attitude and movements 
of the man are also expressive, both of 
thoughtfulness and of the absence of 
positiveness. The muscular system seems 
to have the minimum amount of energy, 
the shoulders and head droop under the 
influence of gravity, unresisted by mus- 
cular tension. It would be a stupid 
blunder to infer thoughtfulness from the 
absence of positiveness and muscular 
energy, and it should be borne in mind 
that extremes are not often very strong 
and perfect in anything. 


A man of predominant thoughtful- 
ness is not justly esteemed by the masses, 
and is particularly underrated by the 
positive man, except in case of intimate 
acquaintance and friendship when they 
act as counterparts, the one dropping a 
hint, suggesting thoughts, or in some 
way supplying the other with ideas. 
The thoughtful man often passes for a 
good man of moderate intellect, whereas 
it is his good intellect that enables him 
to discern the right and true in compli- 
cated cases. Society is not impressed by 
what a man thinks or knows, but by 
what he says and does, hence he is not 
esteemed, and all his learning and wis- 
dom go for nothing in popular estima- 
tion, while they are of great importance 
to him. 

The student of character will observe 
in these men, in the first place, a nega- 
tive excellency ; they avoid mistakes, 
are not guilty of indiscretions and follies 
of a moral, social and business charac- 
ter as other men are, and sometimes 
their success seems as though it were the 
result of mere good fortune, the right 
way having been thought out instead of 
forcing success at a great disadvantage. 
Others, of this class, depending too much 
upon reflection, neglecting the study of 
facts and forming their opinions of men 
from their own consciousness, and 
shrinking from notoriety, become spec- 
ulative instead of practical, and are led 
into errors or fail of practical usefulness, 
Astrongly marked, well known instance 
may illustrate this point. This was a 
man of more than average size and well- 
developed chest, and with ahead rela- 
tively large. On meeting him, one 
would not think of his physical peculi- 
arities for he would be too strongly im- 
pressed by the penetrating gaze of the 
countenance which he encountered. His 
face was rather large, but his head was 
still larger, projecting anteriorly and 
laterally as though the brain were devel- 
oped as far away from the center of the 
base as possible. When a boy his habits 
were so unlike those of others, and his 
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mental activity so much greater than his 
muscular, that he was called by his 
schoolmates ‘‘Slow and easy.” One 
day, when he had been sent by his father 
to the shore for a load of seaweed he 
was seen by some waggish boys, on his 
return, walking beside his horse, his head 
hanging down and his hands behind his 
back. They detached the horse from the 
cart, letting the shaft down noiselessly, 
the old horse keeping on his way home 
and the boy beside him ignorant of what 
had been done, until his father asked him 
what he had done with the cart. This 
man became a distinguished linguist, a 
learned theologian and clergyman of 
the Episcopal church, but his preaching 
was above the comprehension of the 
most of his congregation, and for several 
years his wife earned a living by keeping 
boarders. Slowly his merits as a 
scholar and philosopher commanded 
respect and he prospered. He is now 
living at an advanced age of over ninety 
years. 

Let us turn to the other extreme and 
glance at the build and expression of a 
man of personal presence and impres- 
siveness, who has less of real intellectual 
and moral merit. Observe particularly 
the mode of brain activity as represented 
by the physiognomical expression, We 
discern a desire for immediate action. 
No more preparation is felt to be needed 
—he is now ready and will move at the 
first opportunity. If he make mistakes 
he will correct them as he proceeds, or 
let them do their worst. The internal, 
minute structure and composition of the 
brain is very unlike that of the thought- 
ful man. The fibres predominate over 
the cells of the cortical portion. There 
is an analogy between brain substance 
and function, and the electric battery, 
that may illustrate our subject, while it 
would mislead us were we to carry the 
analogy too far. As in the battery the 
electricity is generated im the cells and 
conveyed by the wires, so in the brain 
the nervous influences receive origin 
in the cel] substance and are conveyed by 


the fibres, but in this case the conducting 
apparatus, instead of obstructing a por- 
tion augments it, being itself a vital part. 
of the apparatus. 

A brain may be exhausted first in the- 
generative portion to retard thought or in 
the conducting portion to produce inac- 
tion. This being understood it is seen 
that a brain that is large on account 
of the length and abundance of fiber 
while the cell structure is scanty, is well 
organized to sustain a mind of superficial 
character and great positiveness of man- 
ifestation. An author whose physiog- 
nomy represented action rather than 
thought, confessed that he had never 
read through a book that was as thick as 
his finger. 

But nature, in endeavouring to per- 
fect this variety usually develops more 
brain in the back, upper head than in 
the forehead. 

Post-mortem examinations of the 
brains of the men of extreme positiveness. 
due to internal structure will show less. 
of the cortical portion and a less compli- 


cated convoluting of its surface, and 
when the gray matter is removed more 


of the brain will remain. There is the 
mass of fibrous substance and the nerve 
centers at the base, which have functions. 
more immediately relating to some phy- 
sical function. 

The positive man, though not a great. 
thinker, is deeply imbued with the impor- 
tance of the little thought he possesses. 
He may be dependent upon some very 
humble man for his ideas but he forgets. 
their origin while he feels their import- 
ance, even though they may be very 
simple and the common property of so- 
ciety. By almost universal acknowl- 
edgement our man is great. His great- 
ness is not to be challenged in any way, 
and were he to be found deficient it. 
would not detract from his greatness, 
which is an integral quality not depen- 
dent upon his intelligence, his scholar- 
ship, his virtues, his wit nor his wisdom. 
To his mind it is great to be a man and 
to know the fact, and who shall take is- 
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sue with him? May he not be more 
nearly right than those modest individ- 
uals who feel that they have no claim 
to respect except such as they can sub- 
stantiate by intellectual, moral, or social 
excellencies? Ah, but it would not do to 
have too many great men. They would fill 
the world too fast, require too much 
room and too large interstices. These 
spaces must be occupied. Nature is lib- 
eral, but she is economical. Her plan 
contemplates the production of the great- 
est amount of life and enjoyment, for 
which purpose she peopled the world 
with the germs of infusorial life at a 
very early stage, improving the races as 
the conditions of life would admit, ac- 
cumulating bulk in the first place to be 
refined and perfected later. However 
greatly we may be inclined to admire 
the hero of aggression in war, in politics, 
in science orin society, if we listen to the 
teachings of nature we shall learn that 
these men are of the past and present, 
but not of the future, and shall conclude 
that when truth and justice make a 
more ready and permanent impression 
upon the common mind it will not be 
necessary to keep up the race of great 
men whoare great in nothing elevating. 

Men have been described by the use 
of the terms of gunnery. Our great 
man isof heavy metal and small caliber. 
It is amusing to hear an orator of this 
class declaiming on a well-known theme, 
and to see the wonder-stricken attention 
of his hearers, who go away under the 
impression that they have been listening 
to an oracle of wisdom ; yet perhaps not 
one in ten could tell what he heard and 
not one in ten could say he heard any 
anything new and great. 

At present, at least, these men ‘have 
their use; for what they do is done 
effectually Success with them is not 
due to intelligent, ingenious calculation, 
but to the energy which they manifest. 
They are, therefore, always successful in 
their way, although it may be that an- 
other would deem a failure preferable to 
their success. 


If this division of men into classes is 
to be of any advantage in the study of 
character we must be able to make the 
distinction in cases not so extreme, and 
until we can do so with a good degree of 
accuracy there will be a serious defect in 
our opinions of character. 

A positive man who is not below the 
average in intellect will have the reputa- 
tion of being very profound. He speaks 
with authority ; we feel that he knowsa 
great deal more than he tells and that it 
would be disrespectful to ask him for his 
evidence; and yet he may be merely re- 
peating what he has just heard. He is 
not conscious of any false claim. It is 
not of this learning that he is proud. It 
is of himself and his native greatness, 
and were he in the presence of the man 
to whom he is indebted for his informa 
tion it would have no effect upon his 
manners. A lad of this type who was 
supposed to be the manager of his father’s 
farm, went early in the morning to the 
real manager and inquired what he was 
going to do. The man replied, ‘‘ I’m 
going to mow the oats this forenoon and 
in the afternoon I’m going to put the 
hay, that was cut yesterday, into the 
barn.” Before the man had left his 
father came out and said, ‘‘ Harry, what 
are you going to do to-day?” The re- 
ply was prompt and positive—‘‘ I’m go- 
ing to mow the oats this forenoon, and 
in the afternoon I’m going to put the 
hay, that was cut yesterday, into the 
barn.” ‘That son stood high in the opin- 
ion of his father, but no degree of thought 
and consideration of every side of a 
question will bring to a man respect for 
his talent or judgment, if when asked 
his opinion of the weather he replied, 
‘* We may have snow, or perhaps it will 
be rain, but I think it will depend very 
much upon the weather.” 

JOHN L. CAPEN, M.D 


— abt. 


The best part of health is fine disposi- 
tion. It is more essential than talent, 
even in the works of talent. 
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INDICATIONS 


HE capital letter ‘‘T,” though not of 
so great importance as the small 
letter, is yet sufficiently so to be care- 
fully observed. 
1.—The “T” of Albion W. Tourgee, 
author of ‘“‘The Fool’s Errand,” etc. 
Firmness and a will strong to obstinacy 
are shown in the forcible bar to the let- 
ter. Ido not remember ever seeing so 
strong a “‘T” in any writing that, as 
yet, has come under my observation. 


1. 
Its crushing down upon the small letters 
betokens the despot, were it not relieved 
somewhat by the graceful contour— 
pointing out a cultured and somewhat 
poetic mind, and the slope of the other 
letters of the signature indicating tender- 
ness. When once an idea is fixed in 
Mr. Tourgee’s mind I think I am safe in 
asserting that scarcely anything on earth 
can remove it. 
2.—The ‘‘T” of General W. T. Sher- 
man’s signature. In its upfiying bar, so 
far above the down-stroke we have an 


“i 


2 





ardent, vivacious though not obstinate 
will, and an impetuosity almost amount- 
ing to foolhardiness. 

Mark Twain's signature as seen in the 
frontispiece to “Huckleberry Finn,” is, 
like himself, quaint and original. There 
is generosity in the wide distance exist- 
ing between the letters, poetic feeling in 
the harmonious curve connecting the 
“T” with the small ‘‘w,”—and astrong 
will in the firm bar to the letter, se- 
quence of ideas in the grace with which 
the letters are joined one to another. 


OF CHARACTER IN HANDWRITING—NO. 8. 


3.—The “‘T” of Alfred Tennyson is 
exceedingly disappointing at first glance 
to one who has read ‘‘In Memoriam,” 
etc. There is originality, poetic grace 
and generosity indicated in its peculiar 
form and large rounded head, but its. 
eccentricity savors of self-conceit and 
assertion. And yet the more it is stud- 
ied the less these two qualities appear. 
It is a baffling signature. Sometimes it. 
seems to indicate one thing and some- 
times another. As I now write I am 
inclined to think, as I have often done 
before, that it is the self assertion of a 
man who has ever fought against an in- 
nate despondency in himself, and the 
general tenor of the writing conveys 
this idea of melancholy and depres- 
sion in a large degree. (See remarks. 
on Leigh Hunt’s writing.) Its unusual 
form is not so surprising after all, for on 
due consideration I am bound to remind 
the reader that, with all his faults, there 
is but one Tennyson. 


“wh, 


8 

The letter ‘‘W” seldom occurs as @ 
capital, yet, when it is used, it is subject 
to the general laws laid down in our 
studies of the other letters. That is, im- 
agination and originality would be 
shown in any disproportionate or eccen- 
tric forms of the head of the letters, 
artistic feeling and cultivation in har- 
monious and simple lines, and tender- 
ness and sensitiveness where the letter 
takes asloping form. Acuteness of obser- 
vation is capable of being indicated by 
the lower curves of the letter, which, if 
both terminated in sharp angles, would 
denote that extreme penetration and 
acuteness of investigation we generally 
find in the writing of all scientific men, 
and which is also one of the character- 
istics (although not so markedly) in the 
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hand writing of most of our distinguished 
doctors. 

4, I have but one illustration of this 
letter and it is found in article 5, figure 
10, to which the careful reader will kind- 
ly refer. It is the signature of Ugo 
Toscoio, the eminent writer, whom Lord 
Byron so much admired and esteemed, 
and whose literary researches he com- 
mended so highly in the notes to ‘‘ Childe 
Harolde.” It will doubtless be remem- 
bered that in the indications of the let- 
ter ‘‘T” imagination was said to exist. 
In the ‘‘ W” there is less of this quality. 
The letter is clear and simple, indicating 
a high order of refinement and grace; 
strength of will and acute penetration 
are shown in the firm lines and heavy 
angles of which the letter is formed. 

The letter ‘‘ V ” is also of very rare oc- 
currence as a capital, but, when em- 
ployed as such, it lends itself to indica- 
tions of originality and imagination ina 
marked manner. 

5.—Here is a capital ‘‘V” from the 
termination of a letter written by the 
late Dr. Chambers to a patient. Ab- 
sence of all affectation in the simple 
lines, without any pretension or flourish, 

kindness in its rounded 

curves, sequence of ideas 

in its loop leading on to the 

next letter. The doctor’s 

5. acuteness is not shown in 

this letter, but this quality is distinctly 

shown in the angular form of the small 

letters ‘‘r” and ‘‘y” in the rest of the 
word given. 

‘“W” being very similar to ‘‘M” is 
to be considered as of equal importance 
in pointing out the natural trend of char- 
acter. 

6.—In this signature the poetic grace 
of William Cowper is clearly revealed in 
the beautiful curve with which the ‘‘ W” 
is commenced. Strong will is indicated 
in the angularity of the letter, but this 
indication is somewhat softened by the 
tenderness and despondency expressed 
in the remainder of the signature. This 
latter quality is clearly shown in the 


fact that the first point at the base of 
the letter is much lower than the ordin- 
ary writing—while the great ascent 


Weegee 


6. 


made in the second point betokens a 
mind easily influenced by its surround- 
ings 

7.—The capital letter ‘* W” of William 
Pitt, the great Tory minister of England 
in bygone days, taken from the address 
of a letter. Here we have sensitiveness 
in the sloping lines, cultivation in the 
grace and simplicity of the form of the 
letter, and a penetrating judgment in 
the angular form of the two points in 
the base of the letter. We have given 
the rest of the name, as the writing is so 
indicative of the noble clearness of mind, 
and rectitude of character, which were 
the strong characteristics of the great 
Tory minister. The ascendant move- 
ment of the writing is indicative of am- 
bition. 


7. 

8.—The two ‘‘ W’s” in the signature of 
William Wordsworth, the gentle poet of 
the English Lakes. The highest type of 
intelligence and refinement evidenced in 
the simplicity of the 
outline, the letters being L/ eto 
but the small letters used 8. 
as capitals. Tenderness is in the sloping 
lines, and wonderful ease of expression 
in the ready flow of the pen in joining 
the letters. 

9.—From the signature of Walt Whit- 
man the American poet. Tenderness in 
the sloping lines, generosity in the width 
of space between the letters, openness of 
disposition, and a desire to tell all in the 
largest distinct letters. A strong and 
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ardent will is expressed in the bold 
upstroke with its firm and thick termin- 
ation. There is a 
great similarity of in- 
dication in this writ- 
ing and that of Lord 

9. Byron’s. 

The letter ‘‘X” seldom occurs as a 
capital. Miss Baughan says when it 
does occur it is subject to the same laws 
of interpretation as the letter ‘“* W.” 
I would add that I have noticed a simi- 
larity in its indications to that of the 
capital ‘*C.” 

10.—This illustration is the one used 
by Miss Baughan, and of it she remarks: 
‘““We have given one example of the 
letter from the writing of a person of no 
note, but from the eccentric form of the 
letter, we thought it worthy of insertion. 
Such a capital letter ‘‘ X,” ap- 
proaching so nearly to the 
printed form of the letter, 10. 
would indicate a severely correct taste in 
art, and a certain originality, as it isa 
form of the letter so rarely used. 

The capital ‘‘Y” is worthy of study, 
for in its downstrokes, and in the form 
of the head much may be learned. 

11.—In the signature of Edmund 
Yates, editor of the London World. 
Easy sequence of ideas here in the ready 
connection of the letters. Great secret- 


11. 

iveness in the small head, and imagina- 
tion in the flowing up and downstroke, 
originality in the unusual form of the 
letter, sensitiveness in the sloping lines. 
‘There is not much poetry in Mr. Yates’ 
composition, if his autograph is a fair 
specimen of his ordinary writing. 

12.—A capital “ Y” from the hand 
writing ef George Crabbe, the poet. 
Refined grace and tenderness are the 
chief characteristics of this letter; se- 
quence of ideas are in the easy, flowing 


connection with the following letters. 
Generosity and openness in the clear, 
rounded forms, and 
much poetic grace and 
aesthetic taste in the 

simple capital. 
13.—The letter ‘‘y” 


12. in the termination of 


a letter of Lord Fitzhardinge. Here 
we have extreme originality in the 
peculiar form of the letter, which is as 
much like a ‘‘j” as the letter for which 


7 


13. 


it is intended. The ardor, energy and 
movement, which we generally see in 
the handwriting of distinguished mili- 
tary men, are all shown in this writing. 
Ambition, too, in its ascendant charac- 
ter and the angular form of the apos- 
trophe between the letters ‘‘r” and ‘‘s” 
has the same character. The extreme 
length of the downstroke indicates an 
ardent imagination. 

“The letter ‘‘Z” is rarely met with as a 
capital. When it does occur, it is like 
the letters g, c, i, 1, one which leads 
pretentious and affected people to betray 
their weakness,” says Miss Baughan. 
She continues, ‘‘ Among the many let- 
ters from celebrated persons which we 
possess we have not been able to find 
one containing a capital letter ‘‘Z.” 
We have, therefore, been obliged to take 
two examples from letters of more ordi- 
nary people. 

14.—We have here an instance of 
what this letter is capable of indicating 
in the way of affectation and pretentious 
egotism ; we should say that this person 
(a teacher of dancing), considers herself 
and her art of the first importance to 
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everybody. The letter, however, ex- 
presses a certain kindliness in the 
rounded curves, but its exaggerated 
flourishes show want of taste and culti- 
vation, and an undue amount of self- 


14. 


esteem. This person has a vulgar and 
showful taste, but she is, probably, gen- 
erous even to prodigality, but with that 
degree of boastfulness that must make 
even her kindliness oppressive to sensi- 
tive natures. 

15.—The capital letter ‘‘ Z” in a young 


Frenchman's letter. Graceful and ten- 

der, yet not without a certain power in 

its firm downstroke. A certain sim- 

plicity in the lines announces sense of 

form and artistic feeling. 

The writer is asculptor.” 

Thus have I taken up 

the whole of the letters of 

a the alphabet, more fully 

than I intended, yet, I trust, only tomake 

the explanations of general and special 

indications the more clear by a variety 
of illustrations. 

Should I pursue the subject further it 
will be to enter upon an explanation of 
the signs typical of the different quali- 
ties of mind and character in handwrit- 
ings taken as a whole. 

REV. GEORGE W. JAMES, F. R. 8. A. 
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DECLINE OF POPULATION 


\ E return again to this sombre 
subject. We areto deal mostly, 
in this article, with dry statistics, but 
they will show whether people are 
crowding into cities and villages, or 
spreading out over the land to till the 
soil, or, at least, to have quiet residences. 
I suppose the reader to know that 
small manufacturing places are becom- 
ing obsolete. Business has been going 
to the cities and into the hands of large 
corporations. Those delightful dells and 
groups of houses, where once axes, or 
shovels, or scythes, or something else 
were made, with not a large shop, nor a 
great factory—places in and around 
which there used to be centered so much 
that was genial, social, so much of the 
very nectar of human happiness—have 
largely become silent, going to decay. 
We will be thankful they are not utterly 
extinct. The city, or a large, noisy, am- 
bitious village, has drawn the business to 
itself and concentrated it into great, 
towering affairs, all under one capital 
and head. 
The census of Massachusetts for 1875 
says: ‘‘The number of towns in which 


IN RURAL MASSACHUSETTS—NO. 2. 


the population has decreased is 142 . . . 
The losses have taken place in small 
farming towns, as a rule, remote from 
markets, and not weil accommodated by 
railroads. 

‘** Massachusetts, of the United States, 
stands seventh in rank as to total popu- 
lation. ... For density of population 
this state stands first in rank, having, in 
1875, 211.78 persons to the square mile. 

‘*The population of Massachusetts for 
1885 is put down as 2,153,597. ‘‘Now 
notice what follows: The center of 
population of the state is within one 
mile of the State House, while the geog- 
raphical or territorial center is near Lake 
Quinsigamond, within the city of Wor- 
cester.” 

What a preponderance Boston has! 
Its population is 390,406 ; voters, 89,851. 
Again: ‘‘The cities of Boston, Cam- 
bridge, Chelsea, and Somerville, and 
the towns of Arlington, Belmont, 
Brookline, Everett, Malden, Medford, 
Melrose, Revere, Watertown, Winches- 
ter and Winthrop, comprising territory 
within a radius of eight miles from the 
State House, contains 480,419 people, or 
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29 per cent. of the whole population of 
the state. The same cities and towns, in 
1865, had a population of 352,577, show- 
ing a gain of 127,842, or 36 per cent. If 
the radius be extended to twelve miles 
from the State House, and to the cities 
and towns enumerated there be added 
the cities of Lynn and Newton, and the 
towns of Braintree, Dedham, Hyde 
Park, Hull, Lexington, Lynnfield, 
Milton, Nahant, Needham, Quincy, 
Reading, Saugus, Stoneham, Swamscott, 
Wakefield, Waltham and Woburn, it is 
found that Boston and territory within 
twelve miles have a population of 603, 
909, or 36 per cent. of the whole popu- 
lation of the state.” Still again: ‘‘The 
relative population in cities and towns 
in the state has changed the balance, in 
1875, to the side of the cities. ; in 1865, 
the towns had 762,344, and the cities 
504,687; mow the cities show 836,933, 
and the towns 814,979 ; balance in favor 
of the cities was 257,657. . . . To sum- 
marize, the gain in the whole state since 
1865 has been 80 per cent; in the cities 
44 per cent., in the towns 18 per cent.—” 
Census of 1875. 

The contrasting tendencies are grow- 
ing more divergent, as we shall show by 
a few examples: Adams from 1865 to 
1875 nearly doubled its population. It 
has large manufacturing interests. 
Florida, a farming town east of Adams, 
on the mountain, had in 1865 1173 ; in 
1875, 572 ; a decrease of 601 im only ten 
years! In the above decade Worcester 
gained 19,262; Fitchburg, 4,171; Spen- 
cer, 2,427; Southbridge, 1,609. Since 
1875 Worcester has gained 19,066. In 
the same time Charlton, twelve miles 
from Worcester, has lost 30. 

Charlton is one of a line of fine farm- 
ing towns, beginning with North 
Orange, going south-east through 
Athol, Petersham, Barre, Brookfield, 
and Dudley, and across Connecticut 
to the Sound. On this stretch. as else- 
where, wherever the sustentation of the 
number of inhabitants has depended 
upon the interest in agriculture there 


has been a decrease, no matter what the 
contiguity to markets, or the excellence 
of the soil. ‘‘ Of the towns and cities in 
Worcester county, 19 show a gain and 
89 a loss.” And this is the central 
county of the state, reaching from New 
Hampshire to Connecticut. The coun- 
ties of Barnstable, Dukes and Nan- 
tucket have lost as counties. The soib 
is sandy, but they have the glorious ad-- 
vantages of the sea. Were the country 
new, and to besettled by such as the 
ancient Greeks or Pheenicians, into these 
counties would they crowd the most. 
The town of Barnstable declined 626 in 
population within ten years ; Sandwich, 
741. Sixteen towns in Franklin county, 
17 in Berkshire are losing inhabitants. 
In the former, Shutesbury, not unknown 
to political agitations of earlier days, 
sitting upon its high hills, in ten years. 
fell away by 230 persons. In Hampshire 
county Cummington, where Bryant 
was born, Pelham, which heard the 
notorious Burrows preach, and thirteen 
other towns are on a decline. In 
Middlesex county such towns as Dracut, 
Groton and Sudbury are losing. In 
Essex county we have to pity the town- 
ships, as Amesbury and old Andover, not 
to extend thelist. In Norfolk county we 
must compassionate Dedham itself, sweet. 
Milton, peaceful Sharon, Randolph, 
Houghton and Wrentham. In Plymouth 
county Abington has almost committed 
suicide, and we must commiserate 
Bridgewater, Duxbury, East Bridge- 
water, Halifax, Kingston, Lakeville, 
Marion, Mattapoisett,:Pembroke, Plymp- 
ton, Rochester and West Bridgewater. 
In Suffolk county even Winthrop is on 
a decline. L. U. 
—$— 9 ¢ 

WE are teachers all—as Emerson 
says :—‘*That which we are we shalb 
teach, not voluntarily, but involuntarily. 
Thoughts come into our minds by ave- 


nues which we never left open, and 
thoughts go out of our minds through 
avenues which we never voluntarily 
opened. Character teaches over our 
head.” 
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TWO ANCIENT PHAROAHS: THEIR CHARACTER AND RELATION TO 
HISTORY. 


N event of recent occurrence and 

one possessing many features of 

great interest to the learned world was 
the discovery of a considerable number 
of embalmed bodies, at the bottom of a 
subterranean sepulchre, in the plain of 
Thebes. From the inscriptions on the 


Egypt, opened them in the presence of 
the Khedive and a large assembly of 
official and learned men. From inscrip- 
tions on the bandages with which the 
bodies were swathed it was found that 
two of them were the remains of 
Pharoahs, who ruled in the time of the 
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caskets it was known that these bodies 
were of royal connection, and expecta- 
tion became high as to the part they 
performed in the past ages of Egyptian 
history. The mummy cases were re- 
moved for safe keeping to the museum 
at Boulak, near Cairo, and there,on June 
3d of this year, Prof. Maspero, Director 
General of the excavations, etc., of 


RaMeEses II. 


Jewish captivity and of Moses, Seti I. 
and Ramesis II., or Sesostris, as he was 
called by the Greeks. Photographs were 
taken of these, and from the photographs 
the accompanying illustrations were en- 
graved. 

In the official report of Prof. Maspero 
it is said of the mummy No. 5233, that 
of the distinguished Ramesis : 
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The head is long and small in propor- 
tion to the body. The top of the skull 
is quite bare. On the temples there are 
afew sparse hairs, but at the poll the 
hair is quite thick, forming smooth, 
straight locks about two inches in length. 
White at the time of death, they have 
been dyed a light yellow by the spices 





The jawbone is massive and strong ; the 
chin very prominent ; the mouth small 
but thick lipped. The teeth worn and 
very brittle, but white and well pre- 
served. The mustache and beard are 
thin. They seem to have been kept 
shaven during life, but were probably 
allowed to grow during the king’s last 





Mommy or Sem L 


used in embalmment. The forehead is 
low and narrow ; the brow-ridge promi- 
nent ; the eyebrows are thick and white ; 
the eyes are small and close together ; 
the nose is long, thin, hooked like the 
noses of the Bourbons. The temples are 
sunken ; the cheekbones very promi- 
nent ; the ears round, standing far out 
from the head, and pierced, like those of 
a@ woman, for the wearing of earrings. 


illness ; or they may have grown after 
death. The hairs are white, like those of 
the head and eyebrows, but are harsh 
and bristly, and a tenth of an inch in 
length. The skin is of earthy brown 
splotched with black. Finally, it may 
be said the face of the mummy gives a 
fair idea of the living king. The expres- 
sion is unintellectual, perhaps slightly 
animal ; but even under the somewhat 
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grotesque disguise of mummification, 
there is plainly to be seen an air of sov- 
ereign majesty, of resolve, and of pride. 
The rest of the body is as well preserved as 
the head ; but in consequence of the re- 
duction of the tissues, its external aspect 
is less life-like. The neck is no thicker 
than the vertebral column. The chest 
is broad ; the shoulders are square ; the 
arms are crossed upon the breast ; the 
hands are small and dyed with henna ; 
aud the wound in the left side through 
which the embalmers extracted the vis- 
cera is large and open. 

The other mummy, that of Seti I., the 
father of Rameses, shows, if anything, a 
more kindly type of organization, the 
forehead being higher, broader, and the 
features softer in outline. He was ‘‘ the 
new king who knew not Joseph,” as re- 
corded in Exodus 1:8. _He belonged toa 
new dynasty, wholly unconnected with 
that under which Joseph had attained to 
high office. It was he who built, to pro- 
tect his frontier, the great wall and huge 


arsenals called in Exodus “‘ treasure or 
store cities” (Ex. 1:11). As he grew 
older he associated with himself on the 
throne his son, Rameses, then a boy of 
twelve years of age, who reigned jointly 
with him for about twenty years. When 
Seti died Rameses reigned alone for 
forty-seven years, so that in all his 
reign covered a period of sixty-seven 
years. He was the Pharoah whose 
daughter adopted Moses, and who or- 
dered the murder of the children (Ex. 
2:15). 

It is a startling revelation of the hoary 
past that is presented us in these human 
relics of an Egyptian period, fully three 
thousand years ago—relics so well pre- 
served that we can gather correct data 
of the appearance, age and physical 
characteristics of them when living. 
The new testimony they furnish of the 
truth of certain historical statements 
that have been much disputed is most 
valuable. 





A WORTHY MAN. 


OHN DOUGALL, who died in Flush- 
ing, L. I., August 19, 1886, was born 

in Paisley, Scotland, a large manufactur- 
ing town in the vicinity of Glasgow, on 
the 8th of July, 1808. He came of a godly 
and thrifty ancestry. Duncan Dougall, 
his grandfather, who was removed from 
him in age by only thirty-six years, was 
the son of a well-to-do weaver. He was 
a muslin manufacturer, an enthusiastic 
Tory in the midst of surging Radicalism, 
and a man of imperious but affectionate 
nature, passionately fond of flowers, a 
taste which descended to his grandchil- 
dren. John Dougall, his son, and the 
father of the American editor, was the 
greatest reader in Paisley, and a keen 
reformer in politics. He gave his two 
boys a desultory education, including 
almost unlimited reading, end a boy’s 
literary club met at his own house. Out 
of the six members of this club one be- 


came a poet and five became journalists 
of note. The elder son, John Dougall, 
was obliged, at the age of fifteen, to 
manage his father’s manufacturing bus- 
iness during the latter's illness. While 
still a youth his mind was turned to for- 
eign countries as a field for enterprise. 
He studied Spanish in order to go to 
South America, but abandoned that idea. 
Then he considered the commercial ad- 
vantages of Beyrout, in Syria. Finally 
he sailed to Canada. This occurred in 
1826, his age being 18; and he brought 
with him a consignment of goods for 
the establishment of a branch house and 
commission business in Montreal. The 
travelling which this business involved, 
and a winter spent in the backwoods of 
Lanark County, familiarized him with 
the embryos of present cities and with 
pioneer life in Canada. He had been 
always a practical abstainer, and though 
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at that time abstinence was often offen- 
sive and moderation was not yet heard 
of, he continued so for a year or more 
after coming to Canada. When “tem- 
perance ’—that is, abstinence from strong 
drink and the use of wine and beer in 
great moderation—was preached in Mon- 
treal in 1828 by the Rev. Mr. Chrismas, 





to his large and prosperous business till 
he started the Witness as a weekly in 
1846. In 1835 the total-abstinence pledge 
was exclusively adopted. In 1838 under 
the preaching of Dr. Kirk, of Boston, who 
visited Montreal, the piety of his boyhood 
was revived. Shortly after his marriage, 
1840, he joined the Congregational 


The Late JOHN DOUGALL. 


his judgment was convinced ; but he 
Mid not sign. the pledge till some four 
years later, when in 1832 he became an 
active member of the Montreal Temper- 
ance Society, then formed. He became 
editor of the Canada Temperance Ad- 
tocaté, which he carried on in addition 


Church. The Witness was a weekly 
paper for ten years; it then became a semi- 
weekly, then a tri-weekly and weekly. 
In 1860 a daily edition was added at the 
low price of one half-penny ; and though 
maintaining the strict religious and 
temperance character of its predecessors, 
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it rapidly reached, through the interest 
excited by the American war, what was 
then an unprecedented and startling 
circulation. Such was the early success 
of this venture in point of acceptance 
with the people that its founder never 
ceased to contrive how to secure the es- 
dablishment of daily papers of similar 
character in other places. He visited 
several cities ; spoke at an International 
Young Men’s Christian Association in 
behalf of cheap Christian daily newspa- 
pers; addressed, on the same subject, 
several important religious gatherings, 
and conferred with the editors of relig- 
ious weeklies about beginning daily edi- 
itions ; but found no one prepared to try 
the experiment. Owing largely, per- 
thaps, to the failure of the New York 
World to carry out a similar religious 
intention of its founders, the proposal 
was not carried out till 1871, when Mr. 
Dougall was practically encouraged by 
a gentleman of means to commence the 
enterprise himself. The New York 
Daily Witness was never self-sustain- 
ang; and after very heavy expenditures 
upon it, when it had almost reached a 
paying point, it succumbed during the 
depression of 1878. The New York 
Weekly Witness, however, which was 
<ommenced in 1882, immediately attained 


a phenomenal success. It rose rapidly 
to a circulation of 50,000, then steadily 
to 100,000, but owing to various causes, 
especially the advocacy of unpopular 
measures, it has since lost part of the 
circulation which had been gained by 
great and persistent efforts. In 1876 the 
Sabbath Reading was commenced and 
Mr. Dougall had the gratification of 
seeing it widely introduced and highly 
appreciated. In 1880 he started Gems 
of Poetry, which, after occupying a 
unique position for several years, proved 
unsuccessful and was abandoned. In 
1884 The Pioneer was added to the 
list of Witness publications; it has at- 
tained a large circulation and acceptably 
fills a special field. Useful as are these 
minor publications, the crowning achiev- 
ment of his life was the establishment of 
the New York Witness, which, it is be- 
lieved, exercises an influence for good 
second to that of no other publication in 
this country. This brief sketch of the 
career of the founder of the Witness 
can convey no idea of the struggles, 
efforts, and anxieties which have been 
the real facts of the life recorded : still 
Jess can it exhibit the fruits of a life-long 
sowing of good seed in so many thous- 
and homes. He merits a lasting memo 
rial. 





FACULTY IN 


BRIGHT little black-and-tan dog 
just now laid his nose in my hand 
and looked up into my face with eyes in 
which shone so much clearness, affec- 
tion, and confidence, that I can not help 
thinking that we are apt to underesti- 
anate the intellectual principle in this 
and other animals of the lower creation. 
We call them dumb animals; and so 
they are, not only because they have not 
the power of articulating words, at least 
-words ‘‘understanded of the people,” 
‘ut in the old German meaning of the 
term—that is, stupid, unintelligent, and 
ainreasoning. 


ANIMALS. 


These animals often evince a surpris- 
ing degree of sharpness and apparent in- 
telligence, which we are accustomed to 
dispose of easily by accrediting it to in- 
stinct. But the difference between this 
and instinct is very clear. The birds fly 
southward in the fall of the year and 
the bees lay up honey in the summer by 
instinct. The swallows that built their 
nests among the rafters of Noah’s ark- 
built them precisely as they built them 
under the eaves of some poor man’s cot- 
tage last summer. The bees constructed 
their waxen combs on Mount Hybla in 
the days of Plato on precisely the same . 
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geometrical principles that they worked 
in the neighboring apiary a few months 
ago. This is instinct. But it is alto- 
gether different from those displays of 
higher intelligence which some species 
of the lower animals frequently make. 
It would not be difficult to fill these 
pages with anecdotes of dogs, horses, 
and other animals ; but it is our desire 
rather to consider briefly the intellectual 
powers which these anecdotes often re- 
veal. 

A bird returns to its nest and the bee 
to its hive by an unerring instinct; but 
the dog finds his way back to his mas- 
ter’s door, after his ramble through the 
fields or streets, just as his master would 
do—by the exercise of memory, percep- 
tion, and judgment. This is clear ; for 
instinct never makes a mistake, but the 
dog sometimes becomes lost, or finds his 
way back only with difficulty. 

That dogs have the faculties of percep- 
tion and memory will not be disputed ; 
but they also have some imaginative 
faculty, and some thought, even of the 
future. It is a common thing for a dog 
when lying asleep to utter a low, half- 
suppressed bark. He is undoubtedly 
dreaming, and these sounds are as much 
the evidence of dreams as are the mutter- 
ings of people who talk in their sleep. 
The bee lays up a store of honey and 
the squirrel his hoard of nuts by in- 
stinct ; but it is not instinct that leads a 
dog to bury a bone, that he has no pres- 
ent need for, in the ground. . He lays it 
away just as a prudent man would lay 
aside some part of his surplus for a time 
of need. 

Not only do dogs, but some other 
animals as well, evince certain mental 
powers in a somewhat high degree. A 
horse was in the habit of putting down 
the bars of a field, going around to the 
back of the barn, pulling out a pin that 
fastened the door, and thus letting him- 
self into his stall. This was not instinct ; 
it was the exercise of just such mental 
faculties as would have been employed 
by aman in doing the same thing. A 


cow belonging to the writer was accus- 
tomed to receive a bucket of slops in 
the morning at a neighbor’s house 
across the way; if the bucket was not 
forthcoming at about the usual time she 
would beat with her horns against the 
door to call the attention of the family 
to their neglect. This was not instinct 
at all, but the product of observation 
and judgment. She had no doubt ob- 
served people knocking at doers, and 
the usual result, and her judgment sug- 
gested that this was a proper occasion 
to knock. Stories showing the wonder- 
ful sagacity of the elephant are numer- 
ous. There is a well known anecdote 
of this animal, which shows not only a 
high degree of reason, but even a con- 
siderable knowledge of the principles of 
physical science. An elephant on exhibi- 
tion in London was accustomed to pick 
up small coins that were thrown to him 
for that purpose. On one occasion a 
sixpence was thrown, which rolled 
beyond his reach, and lay near the wall 
of the room. The elephant deliberated 
a moment, then extending his trunk, he 
blew with great force against the wall a 
little above and just beyond the sixpence, 
when the coin was forced by the current. 
of air within the animal's reach, and he 
picked it up. Now in this case a train 
of reasoning passed through the ele- 
phant’s mind, such as would pass 
through the mind of an intelligent 
man, and involved some knowledge of 
angles, reaction, counter-currents, etc. 

Such anecdotes, we say, might be ad- 
duced in sufficient numbers to fill these 
pages ; but these, we think, are enough 
to show that the lower animals are in 
all probability endowed with a greater 
share of intellect than men are in the 
habit of imputing to them. 


T. J. CHAPMAN. 
> -—24 


Nature seems to exist for the excellent. 
The world is upheld by the veracity of 
good men: they make the earth whole- 
some. We call our children and our 
lands by their names and build monu- 
ments to them. 
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MODERN 


HE times change rapidly. The 
reign of the old ‘‘ Dismal Science” 
of ‘Political Economy ” is about over. 
Yet it was a sort of ‘‘Schoolmaster to 
bring us to Christ.” When Adam 
Smith swerved from his known duty 
and invented the English political 
economy, or the Manchester school of 
economics, he was working in the line 
of Divine Providence. That hot-house 
forcing system has hurried the develop- 
ment of wealth, science, art, inventions, 
and discovery as a decenter system 
would not havedone. The hottest com- 
petition has been let loose by it, to hurry 
and hurry, develop and _ devastate 
Christendom, until its mission is about 
fulfilled. When I stood in the gallery 
of Machinery Hall, in the Centennial 
Exhibition, in Philadelphia, I said, 
‘*Here, now, is the physical basis for 
the long-prophesied Millennium.” 

The mad rush of modern competition, 
with its doctrines of ‘‘Laissez faire” 
supply and demand, and “‘ the Devil take 
the hindmost” has developed such won- 
derful mechanism and other things cal- 
culated to make life easy and pleasant, 
that there is no longer much occasion 
for misery among the higher human 
races if only ‘‘man to man would 
brother be.” Indeed, steam and tele- 
graph now make it inexcusable that 
famine, at least, should exist anywhere 
on the face of the globe. 

The largest present need is that these 
great fruits of human invention and 
industry should be brought under the 
control of the common people. As it is, 
a rich man, especially an American rich 
man, is a veritable demi-god, dwelling 
in an Aladdin palace and able to sum- 
mon all the discovered good things of 
the earth to minister to his comfort; 
while the poor man, whose natural heri- 
tage in the fruits of discovery has been 
wrested from him by the few shrewd 
and forceful, is often, in spite of supreme 
industry and honesty, no better off than 


SOCIOLOGY. 


his naked, savage ancestors. He is just. 
able to maintain the spark of life in him 
and that the ancestral savage could do. 
But there are many well-meaning 
people who suppose that the Manchester 
school of political economy is one of 
the finest developments of modern times. 
The fact is, that these ‘‘ regular” politi- 
cal economists are losing faith in their 
system. They attempted lately to cele- 
brate the centennial of the publication 
of Adam Smith’s ‘‘ Wealth of Nations,” 
but on that occasion Mr. Lowe said : 
‘**The triumphs which have been gained 
have been rather in demolishing that 
which has been found to be bad and er- 
roneous than in establishing new truth. 
Professor Jevons said, afterwards, in 
a lecture before the University of Lon- 
don: ‘‘To a certain extent I agree with 
Mr. Lowe, that there is much in the pres- 
ent position of our science to cause des- 
pondency. A very general impression 
to this effect seems toexist. Someof the 
newspapers hinted, in reference to the 
centenary dinner, that the political 
economists had better be celebrating the 
obsequies of their science than its jubi- 
lee. ****T believe that the general pub- 
lic would be happier in their minds for a 
little time if political economy could be 
showed up as imposture, like the greater 
part of what is called Spiritualism, It 
must be allowed, too, that there have 
been, for some years back, premonitory 
symptoms of disruption of the old ortho- 
dox school of economists. Respect for 
the name of Ricardo and Mill seems no 
longer able to preserve unanimity. J. 
8. Mill himself, in the later years of his 
life, gave up one of the doctrines on 
which he had placed much importance 
in his work. ***** Mr. Bagehot re- 
marks that young men ask whether this 
science, as it claims to be, will harmo- 
nize with what we now know to be 
sciences, or bear to be tried as we now 
try sciences ; and they are not sure of 
the answer. In short, it comes to this, 
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that one hundred years after the first 
publication of ‘‘ The Wealth of Nations” 
we find the state of the science to be al- 
most chaotic. There is certainly less 
agreement now about what political 
economy is than there was thirty or 
forty years ago.” 

When such is the condition of thought 
among the finest minds in England, 
concerning the old political economy, 
we need not be surprised to find that 
while such men as Sumner, of Yale, 
David A. Wells and Godkins, of the 
New York Evening Post, stand up for 
those atrocious, inhuman and unchris- 
tian doctrines, there is a decided revolt 
against them among the best balanced 
minds. An association has been formed, 
lately, including many prominent pro- 
fessors in colleges, the object of which 
is to formulate and make popular a true 
Sociology or Social Science ; thatinstead 
of brutally busying itself in calculating 
how the greatest amount of wealth may 
be gathered into the coffers of the rich 
men of a nation, with at the same time 
the least possible distribution to the 
poor, will it concern itself with reorgan- 
izing society upon the true “data of 
ethics,” the known natural rights and 
mutual duties of men. 

There is much to encourage those in- 
clined to work for the introduction of a 
true Sociology. All classes of Christen- 
dom are full of unrest. The more con- 
scientious of the rich and prosperous 
are conscious that they have been rob- 
bing the poor ; but do not see any feasi- 
ble plan for restoring the plunder—any 
plan that would be other than pouring 
water into a sieve. The philosophers 
are breaking out of their old ruts and in- 
venting the needed plans. Through the 
thoroughness of common-school educa- 
tion, the plenitude of newspapers and 
the rapidity and universality of societary 
motion and intercourse, the working peo- 
ple are becoming thoroughly informed 
upon many subjects, and especially as to 
human rights and duties. 

The immense development of labor 


saving machinery is bringing the world 
face to face with hitherto unheard of 
problems. In view of the fact that a few 
months of the full use of the existing 
machinery, in any branch of manufac- 
tures, gluts the market with that par- 
ticular style of goods, the question is 
everywhere asked ‘‘ What are to be the 
future relations of manufacturers and 
*hands’”? While the price of labor 
has been well maintained in many 
branches, the number of men liable to be 
thrown out of work, and only working 
a small part of the year, steadily in- 
creases; and women and children are 
everywhere replacing men in the light 
crafts. 

Our ruling and leading classes see 
that heroic remedies are needed for 
these growing evils. While the college 
professors of an advanced type, like 
Ely, of Smithsonian Institute, are getting 
their heads together to formulate a real 
Sociology, and writing supposed ex- 
haustive treatises on socialism, anarchy, 
nihilism, etc., the prominent preachers, 
such as Talmadge, Crosby, Newton, 
Abbot, Bishop Potter, John Hall, and 
Rylance have, at least, got to the point 
reached thirty years ago by Kingsley, 
Maurice and the other broad church 
clergy of the English Church. They 
see that the preachers must take a hand 
in settling the labor question, or entire- 
ly lose their influence. Some of them 
even advocate a return to the Bible 
Communism of the Primitive Church. 
Bishop Potter lashes his clergy with a 
mild ferocity, urging them to stuy the tide 
of pride, luxury, money-grabbing, op- 
pression of the poor, etc.; but prudently 
refraining from telling them specifically 
how this is to be done. 

Lyman Abbott, editor of The Christian 
Union rouses himself to warn and threa- 
ten the churches, in a way that would 
have astonished them twenty years ago ; 
but is now received as a matter of course. 
Among the clergy Heber Newton is the 
most advanced radical. 

The mild-mannered Social Science 
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Association (which seems to have been 
organized a number of years ago espec- 
ially to appropriate that name and that 
field, in order to present the discussion 
and development of anything like basic 
Sociology) holds its annual meetings, 
where ponderous papers are read upon 
everything except social science. It has 
worn itself out in these heavy efforts, 
and will give place to newer and more 
radical societies. 

A notable sign of the times is seen in 
the uneasiness manifested in the Preach- 
ers’ Association. Yeeling that they are 
largely losing their hold vpcn the masses 
the Protestant clergy are cryizg¢ out to 
such men as Henry George anc. John 
Swinton, ‘‘ What shall we do to be 
saved ?” from dry-rot and oblivion. 

But ingrained human selfishness has 
been so thoroughly fostered for the past 
hundred years by the Manchester po- 
litical economy that the struggle to in- 
stitute a high sociology, based upon 
unselfishness, will be a hard one. The 
majority of the strong and shrewd and 
wealthy are firmly convinced that their 
faculties have been given to them simply 
to further their private enjoyment. They 
concede that certain persons should lead 
self-sacrificing lives and devote their 
powers largely to furthering the general 
welfare. Such a destiny they mark out 
for poets, clergymen, artists, etc., but 
for themselves humanity is fair game 
for them—their natural prey; from it 
they may rightfully squeeze all they can. 

No very great advance toward the 
realization of a true social science can 
take place until great numbers of the 
strong men and women are convinced 
that their strength is given to them to be 
used for the “lifting of the lowly.” 

The absurd theory has been fostered 
that there is equality before the law, and 
fair opportunity for every one to “get 
on” in this country. The eyes of thou- 
sands of thoughtful people were opened 
to the fallacy of this notion in 1877. The 
New York Times then said: ‘‘We 
thought that there was a fair chance for 


everybody in this country until we heard 
of the misery of those Pennsylvania 
miners.” 

But no aristocracy ever voluntarily 
relinquished its prerogatives. The most 
serious question before the American 
nation, at present, is: Will the strong 
men of the land voluntarily relax their 
grip upon the throats of the weak, and 
thus do differently from what has been 
done by the strong of all preceding na- 
tions ? 

In the first Fremont campaign the 
** good sort of people” were full of the 
idea of compromise and Union-shriek- 
ing: the Abolitionists seemed to them 
horrible traitors. It took four years of 
bloody war to drive the truth as to black 
men’s rights into the public mind. It 
often seems now ,that the truth as to 
white men’s rights can not become gen- 
erally accepted save through a similar 
blood baptism. Yet this is very absurd. 
For surely the coherence of the masses 
to enforce their rights by the bullet 
would be equally effective to enforce 
them by the ballot. A large preponder- 
ance of musket-bearers on the side of 
popular rights would be needed to insure 
securing them by force of arms. The 
same preponderance at the ballot-box 
would have the same result in an infin- 
itely superior way. Yet, strange to say, 
there still lingers so much brutality, even 
among native Americans in the North, 
that thousands of them seem ready, at 
times, to join with misguided foreign 
Anarchists and Nihilists, to inaugurate 
bloody and needless revolution ; while 
they take but a languid interest in the 
peacable plan of righting their wrongs 
by voting. 

So this question becomes more and 
more serious :—Will the well-meaning, 
educated, orderly citizens find out what 
the rights of the masses are in time to 
prevent a bloody revolution ? 

We are making history fast ; and with 
a few more leaders like Heber Newton, 
who even advocates the holding of all 
mines, that are not yet worked, for the 
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use and benefit of the whole nation, the 
above question could soon receive an 
affirmative answer. 

But all roads lead to Rome now. The 
most prominent feature of the rising so- 
ciology is, naturally enough, closer asso- 
ciation of man in production, distribu- 
tion and social affairs. 

In 1858, when I published the first 
special document on the English (Roch- 
dale) co-operation, everybody was boom- 
ing on the line of individual grabbing 
and grubbing, no co-operation was want- 
ed. But latterly, and more every year, 
the eyes of thoughtful well-wishers of 
humanity are turned hopefully toward 
various forms of co-operative production 
and distribution and industrial partner- 
ship. Hundreds of co-operative stores 
have been started with varied success, 
especially by the Grangers. The Knights 
of Labor make co-operation their watch- 
word, though they have made but bung- 
ling efforts at its practical realization. 

Again, when, in 1872, I published the 
firstspecial document on ‘The Famili- 
stere of Guise,” in France, the great co- 
operative institution, where 900 foundry- 
men and their families have lived in ac- 
tual palaces for twenty-five years, with 
most of the comforts of the rich, the 
grand story fell upon dullears. Butsee 
how itisnow. The New York Herald, 
and Commercial Advertiser, and other 
papers have lately published flaming ac- 
counts of that wonderful place, illustra- 


Tuey came into the world together, 
Bound by a stout unswerving tether, 
And thus, they’re doomed to live forever ; 
Although they try the bond to sever, 

The bond of Jove! 


They've fiercely fought the ages through, 
Until the old is changed to new ;— 
And yet, one could not live alone,— 
Bound, Siamese-like,—two in one— 

The Twins of Jove! 


Labor, with brawny shoulders wide,— 
And sturdy limbs to cern the tide : 
Yet, no material Joes a9 cwia— 

Dis strength aud skill are ais alone,— 
Wile 0 by Jove! 


-o--—2¢ 


LABOR AND CAPITAL. 


ted by numerous engravings ; and the 
papers all over the country never tire of 
printing one and two-column articles 
about it. 

Meanwhile, manufacturers are closely 
studying the Guise plan, and the indus- 
trial partnerships of France and Eng- 
land. Many are imitating the partner- 
ships, and one, at least, announces that 
he is trying to rival Guise. 

Yes, the prospect for the adoption of 
a true sociology in this country is good. 
It will include the almost total removal 
of the wage-system, except as a basis 
for co-operative dividends. When we 
find such hard-headed business men as 
Stephen B. Elkins saying that ‘the 
wage-system must go,” we see the begin- 
ning of the end. Our political life is at 
least nominally democratic ; our indus- 
trial life, autocratic. The two systems 
can not much longer dwell side by side. 
Either our politics must become entirely 
autocratic or our industries democratic. 
As a Baptist minister of Massachusetts, 
says : 

“The great need is that town-meeting 
should come into control of the factory ; 
that the workers should own and govern 
the industrial institutions ; and simply 
elect those clever men (at good salaries) 
to guide the works, who now own them 
and practically the ‘hands’ engaged in 
them.” 

The industrial czar must go, or the 
ballot must go. SAMUEL LEAVITT. 


But Capital is not so stout,— 

Yet bonds and gold his ponets stick out ; 

His brain is keen, his judgment clear ; 

His plans want Labor always near— 
Decreed by Jove! 


Says Labor: ‘‘ Work deserves more gold ; 

The money-bag you shall not hold!” 

Says Capital: ‘‘ You’ve got enough; 

Such folks as you are strong and tough ; 
That’s wealth from Jove!” 

He buttons up his pockets tight ; 

And Labor cries: *‘ It is not right, 

This greed !”"—and so, again they fight, 

These brother twins,—a ghastly sight— 

Defying Jove! 
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Each one would fain the other choke, 

And put his brother in a poke ; 

They’ve tried to find a place that’s weak, 

And thought the tegument to break, 
Made fast by Jove! 


But, since, apart they can not be,— 
And vain their efforts to be free, 
They'll surely find their interest lies 
In making mutual Compromise, 
As willed by Jove! 
GRACE H. HORR. 


————— _ >eo—s—“‘i‘“ 


A BOY FULL OF GRIT. 


a6 He stage has gone, sir, but there's 

a widder lives here—and she 
has got a boy, and he’ll drive you over. 
He’s a nice fellow, and Dea. Ball lets 
him have his team for a trifle, and we 
like to get him a job whenever we can.” 

It was a hot day in July. Away up 
among the hills that make the lower 
slopes of Monadnock mountain a friend 
lay very ill. In order to reach his tem- 
porary home, one must take an early 
train for the nearest sta‘‘on, and trust 
to the lumbering old dusty coach that 
made a daily trip to Keene. The train 
was late, and the stage, after waiting a 
while, was gone. The landlord of the 
little white hotel appeared in his shirt 
sleeves, and, leaning his elbow on the 
balcony rail, dropped down on the hot and 
thirsty traveler what comfort could be 
extracted from the opening sentence of 
my sketch. 

*“*Would he not come in and have 
some dinner ?” 

iad Yes.” 

** Would he send round for the dea- 
<con’s team ?” 

‘*'VYes,” 

“ And the boy ?” 

«sé Yes.” 

And the diner was eaten, and the 
“*team” came round—an vpen buggy 
and an old white horse, and just as we 
were seated the door of the little brown 
house over the way opened, and out 
rushed the ‘‘ widder’s boy.” 

In his mouth was the last morsel of 
his dinner. He had learned evidently 
how to ‘‘eat and run.” His feet were 
clad in last winter’s much worn boots, 
whose wrinkled, yellow legs refused to 
stay modestly within the limits of his 


trousers. As his legs flew forward his 
arms flew backward in an ineffectual 
struggle to get himself inside of a jacket 
that was much too skort in the sleeves. 

“There he is,” said the hostler; 
“‘there’s widder Beebe’s boy. I told 
him I'd hold the deacon’s horse while 
he went to get a bite.” 

The horse did not look as if he needed 
to be held, but the hoster got his dime, 
and the boy approached in time ‘o re- 
lieve my mind as to whether he would 
conquer the jacket, or the jacket would 
conquer him, and turn him wrong side 
out. . 

He was sunbrowned and freckled, 
large mouthed, and red haired, a home- 
ly, plain, patched, little Yankee boy ; 
and yet, as we rode along through the 
deep summer bloom and fragrance of 
the jaded road winding up the long hills 
in the glow of the afternoon sun, I 
learned such a lesson from that little 
fellow at my side as I shall not soon for- 
get. 

He did not look much like a minister, 
as he sat stooping forward a little, whisk- 
ing the flies from the deacon’s horse, 
but his sermon was one which might 
have been heard by all the boys in the 
land. He did not know he was preach- 
ing, or he would have stopped I think. 
As it was I had to spur him on now and 
then by questions, to get him to tell me 
all about himself. 

‘“My father died, you see, and left 
mother the little brown house opposite 
the tavern. You saw it, didn’t you, sir 
—the one with the lilac bushes under 
the window? Father was sick a long 
time, and when he could not work he 
had to raise money on the house. Dea- 
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con Ball let him have it, a little at a 
time, and when father was gone mother 
found the money owed was almost three 
hundred dollars. At first she thought 
she would have to give up the house, 
but the deacon said: ‘Let us wait 
awhile,’ and he turned to me, and 
patted me on the head, and said: 
‘When Johnny gets big enough to earn 
something I shall expect him to pay it.’ 
I was only nine years old then, but now 
I am thirteen ; I remembered it, and re- 
member how mother cried, and said: 
‘Yes, deacon, Johnny’s my only hope 
now ;’ and I wondered what I could do. 
I really felt as if I ought to commence 
at once, and yet I could not think of 
anything I could do.” 

** Well, what did youdo?” I asked, 
quickly, for I was afraid he would stop, 
and I wanted to hear the rest. 

** Well, at first I did very funny things 
for a boy. My mother used to knit socks 
to sell, and she sewed the rags to make 
rag carpet, and—I helped.” 

‘“*How? What could you do?” 

“Well, the people who would like a 
carpet could not always get time to 
make it. So I went from house to house 
among the farmers, and took home their 
tags, old coats, and everything they 
had, and out in the woodshed I ripped 
and cut them up. Then mother sewed 
them, and sometimes I sewed some, too, 
and then I rolled them into balls and 
took them back to the owners, all ready 
to be woven into carpets.” 

“But did that pay you for your 
work ¢” 

“*Oh, yes; we got so much a pound, 
and I used to feel quite like a merchant, 
when I weighed them out myself with 
one of our steel yards. But that was 
only one way; we have two or three 
old apple trees out in the backyard by 
the wall, and we dried the apples and 
sold them. Then some of the farmers 
who had a good many apples began to 
send them to us to dry, and we paid 
them so many pounds all dried, and 
then had all the rest to sell.” 


‘**But surely you could not do much 
in ways like this ?” 

‘* No, not much, but something ; and 
then we had the knitting.” 

**Did you knit?” 

** Not at first, but after a while mother 
began to have the rheumatism in her 
hands, and the joints became swollen 
and the fingers twisted, and it hurt her 
to move them. Then I learned to knit; 
before that I always wound the yarn for 
her. I had to learn to sew a little, too, 
for mother did not like to see holes with- 
out patches.” 

And he looked half smiling at the 
specimens on his own knees. 

“*But you did not mend those?” I 
asked. 

‘Yes, sir, but I was in a hurry, and 
mother said it was not done as it ought 
to be. They had just been washed, and 
I could not wait for them to dry.” 

** Who washed them?” 

“*I did, and ironed them, too. I can 
wash and iron almost as well as mother 
could.” 

“* But she does not let you do it?” 

**She don’t mean to have me, but how 
can she help it? Shecan hardly use her 
hands at all, and some days her feet are 
so bad she can hardly leave her chair. 
So I have had to learn to make the beds, 
and scrub the floor,and wash the dishes, 
and I can cook almost as well as a girl.” 

“Ts it possible? I shall have to take 
supper with you on my way back to the 
city, and test your skill.” 

Johnny blushed, and I added : 

“It’s a pity, my boy, that you haveno 
sister.” 

‘*T had one,” he said, gently, *‘but 
she died; and—if she had lived, I 
wouldn’t have wished her to lift and 
bring wood and water, and scrub, 
as poor mother always did. Sometimes 
I wish I could have sprung all the way 
from a baby to a man. It’s such slow 
work growing up, and it was while 
mother was waiting for us to grow up 
that she worked so hard.” 

** But, my dear boy, you can’t expect 
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to be son and daughter and mother, all 
in one. You can not do the work for 
the whole family ?” 

**Yes, I can; it isn’t much, and I’m 
going todo it and the work my father 
left undone. I'm going to pay Deacon 
Ball that mortgage, if I live.” 

‘‘Heaven grant you may,” I said, 
fervently, under my breath, ‘‘for not 
many mothers have such a son.” 

** Mother does not know I mean to do 
it, and she is very anxious I should go 
to school, and I mean to go some time ; 
but I know where the boys in my class 
are studying, and I get the lessons at 
home. Mother reads them to me out of 
the book, while I am washing the dishes 
or doing her work, and when we come 
to anything we can't make out I take it 
over to the teacher in the evening, and 
she is very kind—she tells.” 

Very kind! Who would not be kind 
to such a boy? I felt the tears coming 
to my eyes at such a sudden vision of a 
son doing a girl's work, while his poor 
mother held the book in her twisted 
hands, and tried to help him to learn. 

**But all this does not help to earn 
money, Johnny. How do you expect 
to save if you give your time indoors?” 

**Oh, I don’t do girl’s work all day ; 
no, indeed. I have worked out my 
taxes on the road. It wasn’t much, 
but I helped the men build a stone wall 
down by the river; and Deacon Ball 
lets me do a great many days’ work for 
him, and when I get a chance to take 
any one from the hotel to ride, he lets 
me have his team for almost nothing, 
and I pay him whatever I make. And 
I work on the farm with the men in 
summer ; and I have a cow of my own, 
and I sell milk at the tavern ; and we 
have some hens, too, and we sell the 
eggs. And in the fall I cut and pile 
wood in the sheds for people who 
haven’t any boys—and there’s a good 
many people about here who haven’t 
any boys,” he added, thoughtfully, 
brushing a fly from the old white horse 
with the tip of his whip. 


After this, we fell into silence, and 
rode on through the sweet New England 
roads, with Monadnock rising before us 
ever nearer and more majestic. It im- 
pressed me with a sense of its rugged 
strength—one of the hills ‘* rock-ribbed 
and ancient as the sun”; but I glanced 
from the mountain to the little red- 
headed morsel of humanity at my side, 
with a sort of recognition of their kin- 
ship. Somehow they seemed to belong 
together. I felt as if the same sturdy 
stuff was in them both. It was onlya 
fancy, but it was so confirmed the next 
day ; for when I came back to town 
after seeing my invalid friend I went to 
call on Deacon Ball. I found the dea- 
con white-haired and kindly-faced. He 
kept the village store and owned a pretty 
house, and was very “well-to-do.” 
Naturally we talked of Johnny, and the 
deacon said to me, with tears in his 
watery blue eyes : 

‘““Why, bless your heart, sir, you 
don’t think I’m going to take his money, 
do you? The only son of his mother, 
and she a widder, and all tied up into 
double bow-knots with the rheumatics 
besides! True enough, I let the father 
have the money, and my wife, she says, 
says she to me, ‘ Well, deacon, my dear, 
we've neither chick nor child, and we 
shall be just as well off a hundred years 
hence if the widder never pays a cent; 
but ’cording to my calklation it’s better 
to let the boy think he’s paying.’ Says 
she to me, ‘Deacon, you might as well 
try to keep a barrel of vinegar from 
working as to keep that boy. It’s the 
mother in him, and it’s got to Work.’ 
We think a good deal of the-widder, 
Mandy and me. I did, before I ever 
saw Mandy; but for all that, we hold 
the mortgage, and Johnny wants to 
work it out. Mandy and me, we are 
agoin’ to let him work.” 

I turned away, for I was to sup at 
Johnny’s house; but before I went I 
asked the deacon how much Johnny 
had already paid. 

‘** Well, I don’t know ; Mandy knows, 
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I pass it to her, and she keeps the book. 
Drop in before you go to the train, and 
T'll show it to you.” 

I dropped in and the deacon showed 
me the account, It was the book of a 
savings bank of a neighboring town, 
and on its pages were credits of all the 
little sums the boy had earned or paid ; 
and I saw they were standing to Widow 
Beebe’s name. I grasped the deacon's 
hand. He was looking away over the 
house-tops to where Monadnock was 
smiling under the good-night kisses -of 
the sun. j 

‘Good-bye, sir, good-bye!” he said, 
returning my squeeze with interest. 
“* Much obleeged, I’m sure, Mandy and 
me, too; but dont you be worried about 
Johnny! When we see it we know the 
real stuff it takes to make a man—and 
Johnny has got it; Johnny’s like the 
mountain over there—chuck full of grit 
and lots of back bone.” 

INDIAN POLITENESS.—Some Indian 
schoolboys, says the ‘“‘American Mis- 
sionary,” found their teacher had a very 
great aversion to frogs. To them it was 
a continual source of amusement to see 
her run away from them. One daya 
boy caught one, and shut it up in the 
table drawer. The teacher entered the 
room. All were in order, but, when 
she opened the drawer, the frog, glad to 
gain its liberty, leaped out upon the 
table, and the teacher made great ado. 
‘One of the boys, in a gentlemanly way, 
took up the frog, carried it to the door, 
and threw it out. No sign of enjoy- 
ment could be discerned in their faces. 
‘They remained through school hours, 
retaining their solemn dignity. After- 
ward, as they told of it, they laughed 
until the tears came, laughed over and 
over again as they remembered the dis- 
may of the teacher. Why did they not 
laugh at first? They had not yet come 
into the ways of white men enough to 
realize that we would excuse rudeness in 
our pupils, even under these circum- 
stances, and they consider it rude to laugh 





aloud, or to laugh at all, at the expense 
of another in the other's presence. 
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OUR FAITH. 
Tue purple bars that paint the morn 
Dissolve as we admire ; 
The drops that decorate the corn 
Go out like sparks of fire. 


The star,—the fair ethereal eye— 
That rolls so full at night, 

Begins to close when morn is nigh, 
Goes out in full daylight. 


The brook that bounds to meet the spring, 
As lovers spring to press, 

Mid summer’s heat forgets to sing 
And sinks to nothingness. 


Our little child that laughed at night, 
We kissed it o’er and o’er, 

When morning came with rosy light 
Could smile and laugh no more. 


And are they gone forever? No; 
To-morrow morn the light, 

The skies, the dew will richly glow, 
The star will burn to-night. 


Next year the happy brook will sing, 

And far beyond the blue, 
Mid scenes of everlasting spring, 

Our boy is smiling, too. 

J. I. N. Jonnston. 

oo 

A Woman’s Courace.—The San 
Diego (Cal.) Herald tells the following 
feat by a young lady named Miss Law- 
rence: ‘‘ Last Tuesday a band of wild 
cattle were being driven through the 
streets, when one of them singled out a 
child at play and started for it. The 
vaquero, who was drunk, tumbled from 
his horse as he attempted to turn the 
furious animal, At this moment Miss 
Lawrence came along, and taking in 
the situation at a glance, sprang intothe 
vacant saddle, ran down the wild steer, 
threw her shawl over its head just as it 
was about to gore the child, then rode 
up to the child, and without leaving her 
saddle, reached and lifted it into her 
lap, and carried it off in safety. This 
was not only an act of heroism, but an 
exhibition of horsemanship such as few 
persons could equal. 
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THE SENSE 


F ali the senses we possess the sens 
of touch is the must complex and 
the least understood. Biindness and 
deafness are-common, and we all can 
more or less appreciate the nature and 
extent of these afflictions. But who ever 
thinks how he would he affected by dep- 
rivation of the capacity to feel, inability 
to distinguish by touch between smooth- 
ness and roughness, heat and cold, or to 
receive the various sensations of pain and 
pleasure which reach us through the 
surface of the body? How is it that the 
same finger which tells us that a sub- 
stance is hard or soft, tells us also that it 
is hot or cold? Have we, as some phy- 
siologists aver, a sixth sense, that of 
temperature? If not, how comes it that 
a single touch of the finger conveys to 
the brain in the same instant two distinct 
impressions, perhaps three, for the sub- 
stance may be wet, as well as hot or cold, 
and hard or soft? Physiologists can not 
tell us ; they know that the sensations 
so conveyed are separable, and that the 
ways by which they reach the brain are 
not the same. The subject is by no means 
new, but fresh light has lately been 
thrown on it by the researches of two 
Swiss suvants, M. A. Herzen and Prof. 
Soret. The observations of these gentle- 
men are highly interesting, and of the 
utmost importance in their relation to 
training of the blind. 


OF TOUCH. © 


Pressure on a limb—as, for instance, 
when we fall asleep lying on one of our 
arms—if continued for some time, makes 
it more or lessnumb. It gradually loses 
the power of transmitting sensations to 
the brain. According to the olserva- 
tions of M. Herzen, the first sense lost is 
that of touch, thesecond that of cold, the 
third that of pain, the last that of heat. 
He says that when one of his arms is so 
torpid that he has to feel for it with the 
other, and it is impervious to a pinch or 
a prick, it is still sensible to the warmth 
of the other hand. If the pressure be 
prolonged, tne limb ceases to be affected 
even by heat. There are people, other- 
wise healthy, whose capacity of feeling is 
so far from complete that they never 
know what it is to be cold so far as sensa- 
tions conveyed by the skin are concerned 
Winter is the same to them as summer. 
This probably arises from an abnormal 
condition of the spinal cord. But M. 
Herzen has not rested content with ob- 
servations on his own species; he has 
made experiments on the lower animals 
classified several of the sensations of 
touch, and discovered their localizations 
in the organism ; and Professor Soret, 
taking up the psychological branch of 
the subject, has tried to find out how far 
the sense of touch may be made to con- 
vey to the sightless an idea of the beau- 
tiful. For asa deaf musician may enjoy - 
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music despite his deafness, so may a 
blind man find pleasure in beauty of 
form notwithstanding his blindness. In 
the one case the pleasure comes from the 
rhythm, or rather from sonorous vibra- 
tions in the air, produced by the playing ; 
in the other, from the symmetry and 
regularity of the object handled. 

‘* When music is going on I feel some- 
thing here,” said a deaf-mute who en- 
joyed operas, putting his hand on his 
stomach. The blind, even those born 
blind, as Professor Soret has ascertained 
by inquiries among the inmates of the 
Blind Asylum of Lausanne, have the 
same love of symmetry asthe deaf. The 
girl embroiderers attach much impor- 


tance to the perfect regularity of the de- 
signs which they are required to repeat 
in theirwork. The basket-makers insist 
on the willow withes they use being all 
straight and of the same length. Solu- 
tions of continuity in the things they 
handle are, to the blind, indications of 
ugliness They like evenness of surface, 
regularity of shape; a cracked pot, @ 
rough table, or a broken chair causes 
them positive discomfort. But to create 
in the mind of a person born blind an 
artistic idea involves a measure of psy- 
chological development which it is very 
difficult to impart, and requires from 
both teacher and scholar great patience 
and long-sustained effort. 


— meee 


CHOREA. 


HIS disease, commonly known as 

St. Vitus’ dance is an affection of 

the nerves that may be only local, dis- 
turbing the muscular action of an eye- 
brow or a lip, or cover the greater part 
of the body, throwing it into the most 
extraordinary postures. There seems to 
be no positive loss of control over the 
muscles by the choreic person, but in- 
voluntary and explosive movements 
come in to interrupt their natural actions. 
At the beginning these may be but a 
slight twitching of the muscles of the 
face and limbs on one side ; but as the 
disease progresses nearly all the muscles 
of the body may become affected ; with 
results of constant restlessness, indis- 
tinct articulation, twitching of the mus- 
cles, increased by slight movement, and 
sometimes the contraciions so strong as 
to throw the patient upon the floor. 

After six or seven weeks the symptoms 
usually subside; if they continue the 
disease may acquire the chronic type 
and annoy the person for years, if not 
during life. 

The affection is peculiar to childhood, 
very few cases occurring after the six- 
teenth or seventeenth year in girls, and 

‘the fifteenth in boys, the former being 


more subject to it. It is found, too, more 
frequently in the homés of well-to-do 
people and in the cities than among the 
poor or working classes. So that easy, 
luxurious habits and mental tension have 
a relation to its development. 
Causes.—The causes of chorea are 
not well understood, neither is it known 
precisely what nervous centre is out of 
function when it appears, but it is prob- 
able, however, that it is largely due to 
defective nutrition of the brain and 
spinal cord. We have always found the 
disease associated with impaired diges- 
tion and a sluggish action of the bowels. 
People who are addicted to the use of 
tobacco and alcoholic liquors and whose 
habits otherwise are not consistent with 
hygienic principles, who are troubled 
with rheumatic complaints, sleepless- 
ness, nervousness, chronic disorders 
of the stomach and intestines are 
likely to have choreic children. Some 
families are never without a case of it. 
Sometimes it may assume an epidemic 
type, and so appears to be contagious or 
catching. Where a large number of 
children are together, as in a school or 
institution, the occurrence of a case 
may provoke a general outbreak of the 
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malady, through the emotional excite- 
ment it produces in susceptible child- 
hood. The ‘‘dancing manias” of his- 
tory were epidemics of chorea. Burton, 
in his ‘‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,” says, 
‘that it is called ‘St. Vitus’ Dance,’ for 
that the parties so troubled would want 
to go to St. Vitus for help; and, after 
they had danced there awhile, they were 
certainly freed. ‘Tis strange to hear 
how long they will dance, and in what 
manner, over stools, forms, tables; one 
in red clothes they can not abide. Music 
above all things they love; and, there- 
fore, magistrates in Germany will hire 
musicians to play to them, and some 
lusty, sturdy companions to dance 
with them. This disease hath been 
very common in Germany, as ap- 
pears by those relations of Schenkins, 
and Paracelsus who, in his book of mad- 
ness, brags how many several persons 
he hath cured of it. Felix Platerns re- 
ports of a woman in Basle whom hesaw, 
that danced a whole month together.” 
The modern public school system as it 
exists in most of our large cities has not 
a little to do with the development of 
chorea. Delicate, sensitive girls are 
found in all of them whose nervous 
systems are kept on the stretch for 
months in their anxiety to keep up their 
standing in the classes. An observer 
says that school troubles produce more 
cases than all other causes; ‘‘and the 
leading feature in this school category 
is a teacher who, for some reason, is par- 
ticularly disagreeable to a sensitive or 
weakly pupil. The latter is in hourly 
dread lest the teacher will be cross and 
scold—he forgets how to spell, calls 
words wrong in his reading lesson, 
blunders to and from his seat instead of 
walking quietly and in order, drops his 
books, slate, or rattling pencil, and just 
when he thinks he has done everything 
to please his teacher (because he really 
tried to) he is called up before the whole 
school as a sample of the worst boy in 
his room, or sent home with a note, 
Only a few weeks of such daily tiffs 


with his teacher will provoke a beautiful 
specimen of very severe chorea.” 

The Treatment may be summed up in 
few words. The most important meas- 
ures are such as will improve the 
patient’s general health. Let all appa- 
rent or suspected causes be removed so 
far as possible at once. Attend to the 
stomach and bowels, remove decayed or 
decaying teeth, give good, easily digested 
food, see that the clothing is abundant, 
easy fitting and water-proof. The patient 
should be given little or no flesh meat, 
but abundance of oatmeal, cracked 
wheat, whole wheat bread, and other 
like preparations. Exercise in the open 
air should be taken daily. The bowels 
should be moved daily by enemas, if 
they do not move spontaneously. Daily 
massage and sponging of the whole 
body in tepid water is also important as 
a mode of treatment. In addition, ap- 
plications of ice or of hot and cold water 
to the spine should be made daily, from 
ten to twenty minutes at atime. These 
are frequently followed by almost imme- 
diate relief, which is at first temporary, 
and then becomes more permanent. 

The child should be kept away from 
books and from any associates who 
might annoy him, and efforts made to 
render him cheerful and good natured. 
Of course, he should have an abundance 
of sleep in a bed by himself, during the 
day as well as at night. 

The application of electricity is advised 
in cases of long standing, the positive 
pole of the battery being applied in the 
neighborhood of the superior cervical 
ganglion just below the ear; the nega- 
tive pole is applied to the back of the 
neck. Only a weak current, a few cells 
of the galvanic current is applied, and 
only for a few minutes at a time. This 
method of electrical application is usually 
termed galvanization of the sympathetic. 

In some recent cases that resisted 
other treatment mesmeric or hypnotic 
methods have been tried with very fav- 
orable results, the agitated nerves yield- 
ing to the influence of the mesmerist 
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and relief through the needed calm and 
sleep coming tothe morbid nerves. Dr. 
Charcot, of Paris, reports encouragingly 
of this certainly most innocent treat- 


ment, and from our own observations 
we are prepared to advise its trial. 
H.S. D. 





THE USE OF EARTH-CLOSETS, 


HE importance of a proper disposal 

of house sewage should never be 

lost sight of, and no better method for 

universal use than the earth-closet has 

been introduced. It is again referred to 

here. A writer in the Sanitary News 
pointeldy says : 

To those persons who live in smaller 
cities, in villages, and in country districts, 
where the advantages of a sewerage sys- 
tem are not accessible, and in large cities 
where sewers are not extended to outly- 
ing districts, there is no such easy and 
economical method of disposing of ex- 
creta as by using earth-closets. 

The primitive and barbaric privy pits 
are universally condemned, and almost 
as universally used. Earth-closets can 
take their place in a majority of instan- 
ces without disturbing the habits of 
the family, and with great benefit to 
their health. The old privy can, bya 
little home carpentering, be fitted into 
a good earth-closet. The pit should be 
cleaned as thoroughly as possible and 
refilled with clean earth. The lower 
portion of the back of the old structure 
may be fixed as a door to raise up, to 
permit the removal and placing of the 
soil containers, which should be either 
galvanized iron pails or strong wooden 
boxes. The earth may be kept in a box 
or barrel in the structure itself. 

The trouble with remodeling the out- 
building for an earth-closet is that it 
makes no change in the publicity of 
access, or the disagreeableness of reach- 
ing it in stormy weather. As an earth- 
closet, properly constructed and man- 
aged with a due regard for decency and 
cleanliness, need not be an offense to 
sight or smell, it can be so built as to 


place it in some side room or shed at- 
tached to the dwelling and under the 
same roof. In this case a portable, 
easily managed closet is necessary. 

The value of dry earth as an absorb- 
ent, deodorizer and disenfectant is not 
properly recognized. It is said by some 
to be more powerful in these capacities 
than any other agent known. If two 
parts of dry earth are put with one of 
excrement and kept in a dry place the 
two assimilate, the excreta becoming 
indistinguishable from the soil after a 
time, and it may be used over and over 
again, though it is generally better to 
bury each pailful in a different place 
each time over a portion of the land ad- 
joining the residence. The earth must 
not be sand or gravel, but soil of a clayey 
nature, thoroughly pulverized. Pow- 
dered charcoal, coal ashes and street 
dust are equally effective. 

Earth-closets offer many advantages, 
chief of which is that when they are 
properly cared for the excreta of one 
family is rendered perfectly harmless 
and disposed of on the premises, not be- 
ing liable to soak into a neighbor’s well. 
There is no offensive odor or contami- 
nation of the soil. They may be placed 
under the same roof as the living rooms, 
and thus be easily accessible to woman, 
children and invalids. 

There are many failures of earth- 
closets to give satisfaction, but the fail- 
ure is due to an inability on the part of 
the owner to understand their capacities. 
They must not be made the receptacle of 
house or chamber slops, as the ability of 
the dry earth to absorb moisture is nec- 
cessarily limited, and any excess of its 
capacity creates a nuisance, 
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THE PRESS AND 


WRITER in the New England 

Farmer urges it upon the press 

of the country as a duty to assist in in- 

structing the people on sanitary matters. 
He says: 

Not long since a medical gentleman 
received a letter from a lady who lived 
in the country several miles from any 
physician, asking him to give her a 
few simple and general directions for the 
treatment of such cases as would not re- 
quire a physician’s skill, and also to serve 
in cases of emergency. 

Among the various methods which 
have been devised to circulate this needed 
instruction, such as lectures, books, 
magazine articles, etc., there is none 
which supplies the want so fully as a 
series of health articles in the columns 
of a widely circulated newspaper. Com- 
paratively few people have the oppor- 
tunity of attending a public course of 
lectures on such subjects, and even then 
but a small part of the speaker’s remarks 
can be remembered and turned to prac- 
tical use when needed. There are, to be 
sure, many good books on ‘‘domes- 
tic medicine,” but, with a few excep- 
tions, in order to understand these works, 
it is necessary for the reader to havea 
considerable knowledge of the structure 
of the human body, the use of drugs, 
together with the first principles of the 
practice of medicine. 

What is needed, as suggested in the 
request above referred to, is a few 
“helps,” or “guides,” which may be 
offered in a social informal talk on va- 
rious health subjects, divested of all 
technicalities, and clothed in plain, sim- 
ple language which all can understand. 
Such “talks,” if properly prepared, and 
treating of the everyday things of life, 
coming before the readers of a paper as 
it makes its weekly visit to the homes of 
the subscribers, can not fail of creating 
an interest in these things, and also of 
doing much good. It has often been 


PUBLIC HEALTH. 


observed that the family scrap-book con- 
tains a larger proportion of articles on 
these subjects than of any other class, 
while those which contain instructions 
how to render assistance in cases of ac- 
cident or sudden illness are found 
**sandwiched” between the leaves of the 
cook-book for ready reference. By 
diffusing such information the press has 
added yet another to its already grand 
treasury of knowledge, namely, that of 
a sanitary educator. 

We use the word sanitary in this con- 
nection in its broadest and most catholic 
sense. By this term we mean anything 
which can aid in the preservation of 
health, the prolongation of life, immunity 
from disease and the relief of suffering. 
In order to obtain these it is essential 
that we possess a general knowledge of 
the construction of the brain, heart, 
lungs, stomach, and other important or- 
gans, and understand the work for which 
in their natural condition they can ac- 
complish. Yet itis true, though by no 
means a creditable fact, that the ma- 
jority of people know far more about 
almost everything else than they do 
about themselves. 

Proper attention to the use of the eyes 
and ears, and to the care of the lungs 
and feet, would save much discomfort, 
and often hours of suffering. It is by a 
knowledge of our own physical wants 
and necessities that we come to appre- 
ciate the value of good, wholesome food, 
the proper amount and kind of clothing, 
the influence which different kinds of 
labor have upon health, the necessary 
amount of rest and sleep which we re- 
quire, and the best means of obtaining it. 
It regulates the hygiene of our schools, 
sets a boundary to the hours of study, 
and decrees that the physical develop- 
ment of our youth can not with safety 
be sacrificed in order to reach the 
higher mental acquirements. It aids us 
in the selection of a site for our homes, 
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aud with the voice of authority warns 
the owner not to leave the provision of 
plumbing and drainage to an ignorant 
plumber or mason. 

Like Diogenes sanitary science, with 
lamp in hand, enters our modern built 
houses and goes from garret to cellar 
looking for honest work of carpenter, 
plumber or mason, Unfortunately, 
it finds that too many are built upon 
piles in new-made soil, the cellars filled 
with leaky pipes, while in those houses 
of long standing, large traps clogged 
with accumulations of putrefying 
kitchen waste, soapy compounds, fecal 
matter, etc., are still the rule rather than 
the exception. The same applies also to 
the provision made for ventilation and 
heating, which seems to have been con- 
sidered as a secondary matter. By its 
teachings also as a “‘sister of charity ” 
she enters the sick room where igno- 
rance and superstition have so long 
ruled, and at times held fatal sway, and 
with the knowledge of what sunlight, 
pure air and proper nourishment will 
do, she interferes in behalf of the helpless 
and patient sufferer. 

But it is in the prevention of disease 
that we enter a larger field of usefulness 
and where sanitary science is yet to ac- 
complish its greatest achievements. 
To prevent disease by a right observance 
of the laws of health is better than to 
cure it afterward by the use of medi- 
cine. 

The main conditions of health are ex- 
ercise, plenty of sunshine, pure air, 
wholesome food, good water, cleanli 
ness, and regular habits. The problem 
how best to cbtain and perpetuate these 
conditions in our Own persons, our 
homes, schools, work-shops, and in the 
streets and by-ways of city and town, is 
now, more than ever before, engaging 
the attention of the intelligent public 
mind. 

The grand opportunity thus afforded 
to the secular and religious press, in 
moulding the destiny and shaping the 
health of the present and future genera- 


tions, might well excite envy, were it 
not that the subject isso closely allied to 
the higher interests of the soul. We 
can not help feeling that the members of 
the medical profession have been re- 
creant to a sacred trust in not availing 
themselves of this avenue of approach 
to the lives and homes of the common 
people, and teaching them the value and 
blessings of health. 

It is an old and trite saying that 
**public health is public wealth.” This 
is true, whether we consider man as an 
individual, or associate him collectively 
in the mass of humanity. Suppose a 
man of large means, and possessed of 
fine business capacity, suddenly finds 
himself deprived of health, how long 
will it take to convince him that his best 
capital is embarrassed and his most bril- 
liant efforts crippled? It has been 
proved over and over again that there is 
nothing so costly to the individual or a 
community as disease. One of the 
most striking illustrations of this truth, 
and which is still fresh in our minds, is 
the devastation by cholera on the conti- 
nent of Europe. One of the most ably 
conducted journals in this country, com- 
menting upon it, says: ‘‘ Among other 
sad results of the visit of the cholera in 
Italy and Spain are the financial losses 
which it made necessary. It is thought 
that the first country has lost $8,000,000 
in revenue, while in the latter the cus- 
toms have fallen off more than half that 
sum. When will the nations find out 
that it pays to be clean ?” 

The beautiful ancient city of Troy could 
withstand the assaults of the strongest 
Grecian army that was ever marshaled 
in the fields of Marathon, but it went 
down before Greek strategy. History 
tells us that the wooden horse destroyed 
thecity. The wheel of time goes round, 
and we find even in this enlightened 
age, that a similar invasion is being 
made into our home. The result is no 
less certain than the fate which befell 
the inhabitants of Troy ; the enemy is 
bound on the same errand of destruc- 
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tion and death. It is plain enough that 
this applies with equal force to those 
living in the town or city. The poison- 
ous gases from the sewer, as they find 
their way through an ingenious network 
of piping, and come forth from the 
plated faucet of the marble basin in the 
elegant furnished residence of the rich 
man in the city, are no more fatal to the 
iuhabitants of his household than are 
the emanations from a quantity of de- 
caying vegetables in the cellar of the less 
pretentious house of the farmer in the 
country. The germs of typhoid fever 
contained in the quart of milk which 
Bridget took in at the basement door, 
will produce the same result as though 
they were inhaled from the miasma of 
the neighboring swamp. 

It may be convenient to be able to 





step from the door of the house to the 
well, the pig-sty or barn, but their close 
proximity to each other is not conducive 
to the health of a farmer’s family. An- 
alogous to this, the squalid condition of 
the alleys and side streets of our crowded 
cities, into which is thrown the garbage 
from the line of tenement blocks, will 
determine very decidedly the condition 
of the health of those who live in these 
wretched homes of the poor. It is by 
the co-operation of the press and the 
medical profession, in enlightening the 
public on the best and simplest means of 
preserving health, that a reform can be 
brought about in this direction. This is 
the great mission which now lies imme- 
diately before us, and which isto consti- 
tute the great work of the next and 
succeeding generations. 


peewee 


THE MEDICINE OF THE FUTURE. 


HE late Dr. Samuel D. Gross, called 

the father of American surgery, 

used the following words in an address 

delivered at the dedication of the 
McDowell monument : 

‘“*Young men of America, listen to 
the voice of one who has grown old in 
his profession, and who will probably 
mever address you again, as he utters a 
parting word of advice. 

“The great question of the day is not 
this operation or that, not ovariotomy, or 
lithotomy, or a hipjoint amputation, 
-which have reflected so much glory upon 
American medicine, but preventive med- 
icine, the hygiene of our persons, our 
dwellings, our streets; in a word, our 
surroundings, whatever or wherever 
they may be, whether in city, town, 
hamlet, or country, and the establish- 
ment of efficient town and state boards 
of health, through whose agency we 
shall be more able to prevent the origin 
and fatal effects of what are known as 
the zymotic or preventable diseases 
which carry so much woe and sorrow 
énto our families, and often sweep like 


hurricanes over the earth, destroying 
millions of human lives in an incredibly 
short time. 

‘*The day has arrived when the people 
must be roused to a deeper and more 
earnest sense of the people’s welfare, 
and suitable measures adopted for the 
protection as well as for the better de- 
velopment of their physical, moral, and 
intellectual powers. This is the great 
problem of the day, the question which 
you, as the representatives of the rising 
generation of physicians, should urge, 
in season and out of season, upon the 
attention of your fellow citizens; the 
question which, above and beyond all 
others, should engage your most serious 
thoughts, and elicit your most earnest 
co-operation.” 

pe omee 

TEMPERANCE vs, TEMPERANCE.—Oppo- 
sition to the Prohibition Movement in 
Ohio is said to have appeared in an un- 
expected quarter. A plan is being for- 
mulated by Francis Murphy and some 
of his most earnest and prominent sup- 
porters, to organize a State Temperance 
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Association. ‘‘The movement is in 
direct opposition to political prohibition, 
and the object of its organization is to 
offset the results accomplished by the 
third party.” Moral suasion, as opposed 
to legal prohibition, will be the founda- 
tion of the movement. The organization 
is expected to have become one of the 


strongest reformatory and moral socie- 
ties in the State. Whether that beso or 
not, the liquor dealers will welcome the 
news that some one has been found 
within the temperance party, willing to 
lead a division in the Prohibition ranks, 
and for a time at least render them less 
formidable. 





FLIES AND POOR VENTILATION. 


HAT pests they are, to be sure, 
yet, says Dr. C. E. Page, in the 
Boston Herald, the remedy is a very 
simple one. Flies are scavengers, and 
only enter. Atleast take up their abode in 
dwellings from which the sunlight and 
air are wholly or largely barred out. 
Even screens are objectionable, for it is 
impossible for air to enter as freely as 
through a wide-open window ; besides, 
the creatures will get in by heok cr 
crook, and when they have endured the 
stuffy indoor air as long as they can 
with due regard for their health and 
sigh for the pure atmosphere without, 
they are kept in by the screens, to which 
they cling, and do their best to obtain 
fresh air by breathing with their noses 
through the meshes, while the human 
inmates, starving and poisoning, grow- 
ing weak and predisposed to sickness, 
are content with the devitalized air as 
their only respiratory food, like drinking 
from a stagnant pool whose surface is 
covered with green slime. 

The truth is that sunlight and fresh 
air, if allowed the freest entrance to any 
home, will shortly leave nothing for the 
flies to do, and these little friends will 
simply make occasional excursions, 
singly or in pairs, to inspect the prem- 
ises, not resting even to disfigure the 
paint, while the main body of the army 
will make their fight against diphtheritic 
virus in the homes of the million, the 
rich, middle class, and poor, no matter 
how ‘‘nice” the housekeepers are, 
whose indwellers restrict themselves to 


quarter rations of oxygen, anc _refer 
darkness rather than light. 

Sufferers from headache, sleepiness, 
lassitude, or other of the ‘ordinary 
slight ailments ” (that, however, so often 
develop into serious and even fatal sick- 
negses) may be ccrtain that their troubles 
arise largely, if not chiefly, from the 
wrong conditions indicated in the fore- 
going. 

The writer happens to know of a few 
inhabited dwellings where visitors re- 
mark upon the almost entire absence of 
flies, and appear perplexed to account 
for it, seeing no means for their exclu- 
sion. In these homes the ever wide- 
open windows are never blinded, the 
shades are run up out of sight, and 
never a screen detains the fly police 
when they have concluded their round 
of inspection. 

Dr. Page says that his housekeeper 
declares that she ‘‘ almost never has to 
touch the paint, and the mirrors and 
windows require very little cleaning 
from ‘fly specks ;’” and so a great part 
of the hardest and most vexing work of 
the housekeeper is avoided. 





The secret of the law of living so that 
long life will result consists in the per- 
fection of structure and harmony of 
function applied to every organ in the 
body. This law, we believe, is not a 
mere opinion, theory, or hypothesis, but 
a fundamental principle in physical or- 
ganization, and is applicable, not only 
to individuals and families, but to people 
of all races and nations. 
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YALUE OF PHRENOLOGY.* 


TUDENTS are we all, and it depends 
upon us to elect what we shall 
study—whether to benefit or injury, 
whether to advantage or disadvantage. 
If for benefit and advantage it will be 
requisite that we make ourselves ac- 
quainted with the material on which and 
the tools with which we shall endeavor 
to achieve a desired result. In other 
words we need a knowledge of human 
nature and especially of ourselves. 

If (as is said) it be true that obedience 
is the first and most important lesson to 
be learned by the would-be commander 
how much more is it needful that one 
understands one’s self if he would know 
how to influence others. There is no 
other so good and effectual way to learn 
our own excesses and deficiencies and 
how to regulate them as through and by 
the aid of Phrenology. It opens the 
doors of the mind, and by its light he 
who runs may read. Therefore, it is 
well for you to become its students 
whether or not your aim be to extend 
its benefits beyond self-improvement. 

You have not come to join this class 
in Phrenology without serious thoughts. 
Your teachers here realize this fact and 
will endeavor to so instruct you that 
when this session closes you will have a 
feeling of thankfulness for having im- 
proved so great a privilege and learned 
so much about yourselves and your 
surroundings as well as of your rela- 
tions to mankind. 

We are all thankful to be able to give 
you such good privileges, and yet we 
would that we had a hall of our own in 
which we could accommodate our classes, 
but since we have not we do the next 
best thing we can, and, as in the past, 
labor and wait. Some person of wealth 
realizing the great benefit he has re- 
ceived from Phrenology may yet bestow 
upon this Institution the means to ob- 
~®* Report of the address of Mrs. C. F. Wells at 


the opening of the American Institute of Phren- 
ology. 





tain for it a permanent home for itself 
and its belongings. All our means are 
required and used for the dissemination 
of a knowledge of Phrenology. We 
have sown it broadcast and continue to 
do so, and would be glad to allow others 
to do a little for the science that has done 
much for them. 

Mr. Wells loved Phrenology and 
strongly desired its perpetuation, and in 
casting about for the best method by 
which his desire might be attained, and 
conferring with others, the establishing 
of an institution where it might be 
taught and learned, seemed the most 
feasible of any that presented itself, and 
this chartered institution was the re- 
sult. Here apostles to the science may 
be prepared to receive the falling man- 
tles of its old-time defenders. 

There are literary colleges where one 
can study the earth and everything un- 
der the sun except the true science of 
mind. On this topic they all seem to 
fear to take the initiatory step. Why? 
Various reasons may be surmised. Is 
it because it is so easy to understand that 
the students may soon learn to know as 
much about it as their teachers? whereas 
the method of teaching metaphysical 
mental science is beyond the compre- 
hension of either students or professing 
teachers. The organ cf Human Nature 
when large makes it easy for the student 
of Phrenology to comprehend true men- 
tal science. Once in a while we hear of 
a literary institution willing to admit a 
Professor of Phrenology for a time, but 
it is almost sub rosa, and but few, com- 
paratively, even learn that there is a 
department of the kind in any college, 
and, therefore, the necessity for this In- 
titute. Are you interested in its per- 
petuation and will you exert yourself 
for such a result? We have faith to be- 
lieve it is God’s work and that it will, 
therefore, be taken care of by those who 
work under his banner. 

We will do our best to teach you thor- 
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oughly, for we wish you to be an honor 
to the American Institute of Phren- 
ology. Make a note of any query or 
suggestion that may occur to you during 
the lectures at any time, and hand it in. 
Dr. Drayton has spent much effort in 
delving and digging, in sapping and min- 
ing, and been a close student of the men- 
tal philosophies of former times and also 
of the physiology of the mind, and is 
prepared to give you in a few lectures 
what would cost you much labor to ob- 
tain by any other process. 

Professor Sizer will be your chief 
teacher in the philosophy of Phrenology 
and the art of its practical application. 
In its practical application lies its great- 
est benefits, though I would not under- 
value the good results of its philosophy. 

Listen to him as if each successive 
lecture were to be his last. From ex- 


perience we learn that there comes a last 
time, yet we trust that his last lecture 
will not come for many a day. 

Dr. Sizer will teach you something 
of the anatomy and physiology of both 


body and brain. We wish you to be 
very attentive to this portion of the lec- 
tures, for here is where objectors in 
scientific schools think to “annihilate” 
Phrenoclogy, and you should be able to 
show them their errors, and we hope 
your ambition may stimulate you to 
obtain all the knowledge you can so that 
anti-phrenologists may not find you 
napping, but through your gentle yet 
positive influence, backed by facts which 
they can not gainsay you may win them 
over to be allies, not objectors. 

Other lecturers will lecture on correla- 
tive subjects in their order. We would 
have you avail yourselves of an oppor- 
tunity to cultivate your voices so that 
your lectures may be attractive instead 
of repulsive in that respect. 

You know that people will crowd a 
hall to listen to a voice, even though 
that be the only attraction. So train the 
voice that your words of wisdom may 
be given with a harmonious, attractive, 
musical intonation. There is still much 


to be done, and there can not be too 
many advocates, disseminators, teachers, 
defenders of Phrenology. Dr. Thwing 
will train you in the use of the voice 
and we wish you to avail yourselves of 
the opportunity to improve under his 
valuable teachings. He has long been 
a public speaker and knows very well 
what you need and how to make his 
knowledge useful to the class. 

Loving Phrenology as we do we are 
thankful to see new adherents, for we 
know it will lead to good and not evil, 
if followed with a good purpose. It has 
begun to wield a great influence in the 
family, the school, the pulpit, at the bar 
and through the press. Even the religi- 
ous papers and magazines, some of them, 
teach Phrenology and make use of 
phrenological terms, which are more 
terse and expressive than can be found 
elsewhere. Business men use its know- 
ledge in their dealings with each other. 
A lady phonographer once in our em- 
ploy, while taking dictations, learned so 
much of its uses and benefits that on 
going to another business she was re- 
quested to select proper incumbents for 
various places, and was singularly suc- 
cessful. See the ignorance exhibited 
by parents in influencing or compelling 
children to undertake a calling for 
which nature has not designed them, and 
then witness their failure and, perhaps, 
a consequent degradation, or, at least, 
discouragement and loss of time and ef- 
fort. By sad experience they learn a 
very simple lesson which ought to have 
been known before. Can one fit a 
square peg in a round hole? 

Phrenology is destined to be of great 
benefit when once made familiar and 
should be early taught to children who 
soon grow to be men and women, actors 
in life’s various phases. If you wish 
to help on the best cause in this world 
here is your field and now is your time. 
Thank our heavenly Father if you may 
be permitted to join the ranks and help 
forward the great work. It is an honor 
worthy your appreciation. 
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The Invention of Electric Tel- 
egraphy Old.—We unite in hailing the 
electric telegraph as the wonder of the age ; 
but the idea is as old as 1637, at least. Scher- 
wenter, in his ‘‘Delassements Physico-Math- 
ematiques,” published in that year, explains 
how two individuals can communicate with 
each other by means of the magnetic needle. 
In 1746 Le Monnier, by a series of experi- 
ments in the Royal Gardens in Paris, showed 
how electricity could be transmitted through 
* iron wire 950 fathoms in length; and in 1753 
there was a remarkable description of the 
electric telegraph in the Scots Magazine, in 
an article entitled ‘‘ An Expeditious Method 
of Conveying Intelligence,” by Charles Mar- 
shall. In 1774 we find an electric telegraph 
in full working order, and capable of trans- 
mitting messages. This was the invention 
of George Louis Lesage, Professor of Mathe- 
matics at Geneva, who announced it in 1760, 
so fully assured was he of successfully car- 
rying out his idea. His instrument was 
composed of twenty-four metallic wires, 
separate from each other, and inclosed ina 


non-conducting substance. Each wire ended 
in a stalk, mounted with a little ball of elder 
wood, suspended by a silk thread. Whena 
stream of electricity, no matter how slight, 
was sent through the wire, the elder-ball at 
the end was repelled, each movement desig- 


nating some letter of the alphabet. A few 
years later, in Arthur Young’s ‘‘ Travels in 
France,” we read of a similar machine, the 
invention of M. Lomond, of Paris. 


A Boy Who Can See in the Dark. 
—Mrs. Quinn returned from a visit to Eng- 
land and Ireland recently, and is now living 
at 471 North Wells street. She took her little 
boy across the Atlantic to have his eyes ex- 
amined by celebrated oculists, who had 
never beheld such a phenomenon before, 
although surgical literature recited solitary 
instances. Lately Mrs. Quinn visited the 
Eye and Ear Infirmary, a state institu- 
tion, on Peoria street, and showed the child 
to Dr. Charles F. Sinclair, who was so much 
struck with the case that he at once called 
in four other eye specialists and interrogated 
Mrs. Quinn at some length. They agreed 
that the case was a most unusual one, no 
other, in fact. than a congenital absence of 
the major portion of the iris in both 


eyes. The iris is the grayish circle in the cen- 
ter of which is the pupil of the eye. In the 
case in question a portion only of the iris is 
visible upon the outer side of each pupil, pre- 
senting a remarkable appearance and an in- 
teresting study for specialists and the pro- 
fession at large. The medicos asked Mrs. 
Quinn to accompany them into a darkened 
room where tests and examinations are made 
and arrived there it was Seen at once that 
the little lad’s eyes were similar in nearly 
all particulars to those of the cat. There 
was an immediate expansion, and the eyes 
blazed away in the dark like balls of fire. 
Mrs. Quinn said that eminent practitioners in 
England had told her that nothing could be 
done, and in this the gentlemen of the Illinois 
Eye and Ear Infirmary concurred. The 
child sees better in subdued light or dark- 
ness, as too much darkness, like too much 
light,blinds him, and he distinguishes objects 
at a distance much more readily than when 
placed a few feet from his face. It isa gen- 
uine case of photophobia, and many eye 
specialists of Chicago have requested per- 
mission to call upon Mrs. Quinn with a view 
of examining the pretty boy, who has no 
other peculiarities.—Chicago Journal. 


How to Cool a Cellar.—A great 
mistake is sometimes made in ventilating 
cellars and milk houses. The object of 
ventilation is to keep the cellars cool and 
dry, but this object often fails of being ac- 
complished by a common mistake, and in- 
stead the cellar is made both warm and 
damp. A cool place should never be ven- 
tilated, unless the air admitted is cooler 
than the air within, or is at least as cool as 
that, or a very little warmer. The warmer 
the air, the more moisture it holds in sus- 
pension. Necessarily the cooler the air 
the more this moisture is condensed and 
precipitated. When a cool cellar is aired 
on a warm day the entering air being in 
motion appears cool, but as it fills the cellar 
the cooler air with which it becomes mixed 
chills it, the moisture is condensed, and dew 
is deposited on the cold walls, and may 
often be seen running down them in streams. 
Then the cellar is damp, and soon becomes 
mouldy. To avoid this, the windows should 
only be opened at night, and late—the last 
thing before retiring. There is no need to 
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fear that the night air is unhealthful—it is as 
pure as the air of midday, and is really 
drier. The cool air enters the apartment 
during the night, and circulates through it. 
The windows should be closed before sun- 
rise in the morning and kept closed and 
shaded through the day. Ifthe air of the 
cellar is damp it may be thoroughly dried 
by placing in it a peck of fresh lime in an 
open box. 


A Novel Industry.— Few persons on 
visiting a museum consider that such ob- 
jects as skeletons require a certain fitting for 
exhibition. Yet the preparation of skele- 
tons for the market constitutes a distinct 
industry, to which a large manufactory in 
the suburbs of Paris is devoted. Corpses 
are supplied from dissecting rooms’ and 
hospitals. On its delivery the raw material 
is boiled for days in a cauldron, and the 
grease which rises to the surface is skimmed 
off and sold. The bones are carefully 
cleaned and bleached in the sun, and finally 
assorted and converted into articulated 
skeletons. The preparation of trogs, liz- 
ards and various reptiles occupies a separate 
department. 


Save the Liquids.— While travelling 
in England and Continental Europe a few 
years ago, looking up and reporting the 
agricultural interests there, we were very 
much interested in the care taken of the 
liquid manure by British dairy farmers. 
This is accumulated in tanks built for the 
purpose, and it is drawn on the land at 
intervals as wanted. Grass land is greatly 
improved by giving the cows pastured on it 
an allowance of oil-cake and grain. The 
food which they claim is most convenient to 
give in the fields is linseed or cotton cake. 
Meal*may also be given, boxes or troughs 
are plated at short distances from each 
other and thus the animals are readily fed. 
The cost of artificial food is largely repaid 
by the extra quantity and quality of the 
droppings, which should be frequently sca 
tered. ' 

In this country, especially in dairy sec- 
tions, farmers are very remiss in allowing 
the liquid, so essential on most farms, as 
being rich in plant-forming constituents, 
to go to waste, besides creating a nuisance 
in many instances. It is but little trouble to 
save the most of it. By laying troughs 
under the floor of a tight floor where the 
water falls it may be conducted into some 


convenient receptacle sufficiently large to 
hold all made during the winter; in this 
can be placed mulch, lime, ashes, plaster, 
chaff, or anything to absorb the moisture, 
and rot; and when wanted for use dilute 
with about seven times the amount of water 
and it will be worth just seven times as 
much as the entire amount of solid manure 
iwnade. I care but little for what crop it is 
used. In the yard or shed where manure is 
stored until wanted the bottom should be 
so constructed as to save all the liquid 
either deposited by the cattle or added in 
the form of snow and rain; for when the 
bottom is porous the liquids are not only 
lost, but in their percolations through they ° 
carry off the best part of the solid manure. 

J. F. E. 


A Good Cow.—The following are con- 
densed statements taken from a paper read 
by Prof. Arnold before the Wisconsin 
Dairymen’s Association and printed in the 
Farmers’ Review, subject ‘‘ Outward Indi- 
cations of a Good Cow. 1. The size of the 
mouth is in proportion to the size of the 
stomach ; 2. The size of the stomach, ‘‘ the 
girth around the body at that part,” and the 
fulness around the mouth indicate the di- 
gestive power; 8. The condition of the 
digestive system can be judged by the con- 
dition of the coat and the brightness of the 
eye; 4. The powerof the circulatory system 
can be judged by the heart girth; ‘“‘ The 
distance around the body at that part;” 5. 
The wide open nostrils indicate good 
breathing power; 6. The milking power of 
a@ cow may be determined by the amount 
that the digestive system exceeds the re- 
spiratory and circulative system; 7. Con- 
clusion, a sluggish cow gives the ost milk. 


Statistics of Blindness. — The 
world’s blind are computed to number about 
1,000,000, or about one sightless person to 
every 1400 inhabitants. In Austria, one 
person in every 1785 is blind; in Sweden, 
one in every 1418; in France, one in every 
1191; in Prussia, one in every 1111; in 
England, one in every 1037. The proportion 
is greatest in Egypt, where, in Cairo, there 
is one blind person to every twenty inhab- 
itants ; while in New Zealand it falls to one 
in every 3550 inhabitants. Germany has 
the greatest number of institutes for the 
blind, thirty-five; England has sixteen; 
France, thirteen; Austria-Hungary, ten; 
Italy, nine; Belgium, six; Australia, two; 
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‘while America, Asia and Africa together 
are said to possess only six. 


Think of It !—The following diagram 
represents in round numbers sundry yearly 
expenditures by the people of the United 
States. It compares the cost of our vices 
‘with our expenditures for the necessaries of 
life, and sharply defines the interest of the 
people at large, in the things that relate to 
the best interests of society. 


Alcoholic Liquors, $990,000,000. 


Tobacco, $690,000,000. 


Wool, Cotton and Sugar, $602,000,000. 


Iron, Steel and Lumber, $523,000,000 


Bread, $505,000,000. 
LEER «= Meat, $308,000,000. 
TTe Public Education, $92,000,000, 
@ Home and Foreign Missions, $5,500,000. 


With this in view can we wonder at the 
crime, social disorder, domestic unhappi- 
ness, sickness and sorrow that abound 
among us? 


Preservation of Bouquets.—The 
foliowing is a description of the process by 
which a bouquet of flowers can be preserved 
fresh for a long time : 

A vessel of water is required ; the vessel 
should be large enough to allow the sub- 
mersion in it of a plate or dish holding the 
bouquet to be preserved, and a bell-glass to 
cover the bouquet. The dish or plate should 
contain no moss or other material; the 
water should be limpid and quite pure. 
Place the plate at the bottom of the water, 
and on the plate, submerging it, place the 
bouquet, which is maintained in an upright 
position by a weighted base previously at- 
tached to it. This being done the bouquet 
is covered with a bell-glass, the rim of 
which ought to fit exactly to the flat part of 
the plate; the bell-glass should be entirely 
filled with water, and without the least air- 
bubble. 

Then all are raised together, plate, bou- 
quet, and bell-giass filled with water, and 
placed on a table, carefully wiping the ex- 
terior, but leaving on the plate, around the 
base of the bell-glass, a little provision of 


water which prevents the entrance of air. 
The flowers in this condition will be pre- 
served in all their freshness for several 
weeks, and their beauty is increased by a 
great number of bubbles of gas produced 
by the respiration of the leaves, and which 
attach themselves to the petals, appearing 
like pearls. The edge of the plate and the 
water that it contains should be concealed 
by a light bed of moss in which are set some 
other flowers. In the evening, by artificial 
light, a bouquet thus arranged produees & 
charming effect.— Vick’s Magazine. 


Vital Tenacity.—Eorror or Pareno- 
LOGIOAL JOURNAL.—There is a curious fact I 
desire to place on record, not having heard 
of any similar case. While making a col- 
lection of entomological specimens last sum- 
mer, I caught a number of horned toads 
and corked them in a bottle of alcohol to 
preserve them. In afew days I had occa- 
sion to look at them and was surprised to 
find them alive, though stupid or drunk. 
Three weeks afterward, they were still alive 
and would move their limbs slowly when 
disturbed. How long they lived I am una- 
ble totell, for I did not look at them for 
several weeks later, at which time they ap- 
peared to be dead. The horny toad lives 
in very dry sandy places. It is found where 
water can not be obtained by digging, and 
twenty miles from water, on top of the 
ground. It travels slowly and does not 
seem to be fond of action, which induces 
the belief that it can live a great while with- 
out water. Howsuch reptiles could live three 
weeks corked up in a bottle of 88° proof, 
alcohol, is what seems strange to me. 

0. H. BLISS. 


The Great Eastern an Adver. 
tizing Machine.—The uses to. which 
the Great Eastern has just been a of late 
are doubtless such as her designer and 
builder never dreamed of. She is engaged, 
as may be remembered, to fill out the re- 
mainder of her days as a coal hulk; and, 
meanwhile, she has been sent from Milford 
Haven, where she has lain for a dozen 
years to Liverpool, in order to have her en- 
gines lifted out. Accordingly, an enterpris- 
ing clothing establishment of the latter town 
has hired her during her stay. A circus is 


to be put into one of her big cable tanks, 
which is seventy-five feet in diameter; a 
menagerie in one of her saloons; stalls for 
wares on her decks; while the trail of the 
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advertising poster will be all over the ship, 
and especially on her buge sides, divided 
and let ovt for the purpose. Certainly, the 
last days in the career of the unfortunate 


monster, that once awakened a world’s 
wonder, will be less garish as a humble but 
respectable coal cellar, than its impending 
employment as a floating bill board. 
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SUICIDE AND INSANITY. 

IT is usually said when a man has com- 
mitted suicide that ‘‘ he was insane,” the 
impression being current that a person 
would not take his own life were he in 
his right mind. This impression seems 
to obtain in spite of the numerous in- 
stances that appear of suicides who were 
not thought to be mentally deranged or 
even ‘‘queer” by their friends — and 
whose method in killing themselves 
showed coolness and coherence in a 
high degree. A short time ago it was 
recorded in the newspapers that a cer- 
tain gentleman came to a hotel in the 
City of New York, and engaged a room. 
Nothing in his appearance or conduct 
excited the least suspicion that his mind 
was in any manner disturbed. He went 
in and out like other boarders, was 
quiet and respectful. One morning 
soon after his arrival he was found dead 
in his room, having shot himself. The ex- 
amination made afterward elicited very 


clearly that the act had been carefully 
and deliberately meditated. Inquiry into 
his business affairs and social relations 
revealed nothing of asort that furnished 
a reasonable motive for his self-destruc- 
tion. His friends and the community 
where he lived were greatly astonished 
by it. 

We can readily suppose a state of 
mind that would impel a person to sui- 
cide; we meet with people every day 
who are in distress through business 
embarrassments or domestic troubles, 
who carry the marks of trouble in their 
faces and depressed manner, and we can 
easily assume that unless relief comes in 
some form some of these people might 
yield to the nervous strain so far as to 
form a desperate resolve to end their 
sorrow by taking their lives. In such 
cases we should agree to the opinion 
that the mind had became disturbed to 
some extent, but should not conclude 
that the derangement was necessarily 
that of positive insanity. As a writer 
says: ‘‘ There are states of mental agony 
in which the mind is in no danger of 
losing control of itself, and yet it is often 
in very great peril of being driven into 
a corner without seeing a way of escape, 
and of assuming that death is preferable 
to life. ... 
tal misery are reached the sane and 


When extremities of men- 


sound consciousness is quite capable of 
that 
nothing in the future can be more terri- 


forming a rational judgment 
ble than the present horror.” 

We hear it said that a highly moral or 
religious nature, unless reason were de- 
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throned, could not yield to a deliberate 
intention to take one’s own life any 
more than to kill another. 
us, however, that suicide may not only 


It seems to 


be possible with good intellectual culture, 
but also with deep religious sentiment, 
for the latter tends to impress the mind 
with a conviction of a life beyond the 
grave that is better than this, and one 
that is specially characterized by its con- 
solations for the sorrowful and unfortu- 
nate. And reason may excuse the self- 
immolation on the ground of relieving 
one’s friends of a burden, as well as 
one’s self of pain and distress for which 
there is no prospect of abatement during 
this life. 

The writer already quoted thinks that 
non-religious persons are very much 
more likely to commit suicide than the 
sincerely religious, that it is quite con- 
ceivable to them that death will be an 
improvement of their condition, even, 
though there be no existence after it. 

In considering this important subject 
it should be remembered that there is a 
mental principle, that may be termed 
the vitative sense in all men that has 
In 
some it is very strong, giving them a tena- 


much to do with their view of life. 


cious hold upon existence—a spirit that 
seems to defy disease, misfortune and 
trial. No matter what their moral dis- 
sition of these is they never think of dy- 
ing except with great dread, and as some- 
thing to be escaped by all possible means. 
In some this principle is weak, and it is 
they who show when sick or distressed 
little desire to live ; they decline and die 
under an illness that would not send one 
of the other class to his bed. We can 
conceive that one with but a moderate 
endowment of this vitative sense, and 


whose life has been clouded with disap- 
pointments and bitterness, would yield 
to suggestions of a bettered state in a life 
that is reached through the gateway of 
death, and in dying would be no more 
subject to the accusation of insanity 
than a man would be regarded insane 
whose disposition does not show a good 
degree of courage, or taste, or rever- 
ence or the tendency to save money. 


OUR PENAL COLONY. 


THE suggestion that was made in these 





columns some months ago with regard 
to the establishment of a penal colony or 
American Botany Bay has received more 
favorable notice than was expected. Its 
importance as a method for the moral 
improvement of our people has been 
especially appreciated, while some cor- 
respondents of an economical turn of 
mind accept our view of its effect in 
reducing the financial burdens that are 
imposed upon most of our larger com- 
munities, by the necessity of supporting 
large and constantly growing penal in- 
stitutions. 

We had expected that an objection 
would be made on the ground of the 
character of our nationality; that a 
penal s@itlement was something out of 
keeping with the spirit of our state and 
national organization, but as it has not 
been offered we are ready to believe that 
a measure having in view the promotion 
of the welfare of the criminal classes in 
a systematic manner, and relieved from 
the many embarrassments that now hin- 
der attempts to reform and aid offenders, 
whether in prison or at liberty, would 
find little opposition from Americans. 

We think that the subject should be 
more generally discussed, and should be 
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pleased to give space in our pages to 
practical views from those who have 
studied the condition of society in its 
relation to crime and vice. 





CHARLESTON—WHY NOT? 


THE terrible calamity at Charleston 
reminds us that although our country 
has enjoyed an immunity from destruc- 
tive terrestrial convulsions for so many 
years, it is by no means altogether safe 
from them. If our people would have 
some regard to the probability of such 
an occurrence as a severe shock of 
earthquake, we think that it would be 
wholesome in its influence upon society. 
We have often thought of the effect of 
a violent ground vibration upon those 
preposterously tall buildings that ‘‘orna- 
ment” so many of our narrow streets, 
and which a false passion in architecture 
has designed, and an unwise munci- 
pal policy has permitted to be erected. 
What broad-cast and fearful destruction 
the fall of some of those ten-story apart- 
ment houses up-town and of those 


eleven-story business blocks down-town 
would cause! How much harm such 
great structures are doing to health by 
shutting out sunshine and free air from 
neighboring streets and houses we shall 
leave to conjecture ! 

But of Charleston, who knows that 
her sad experience will not lead to a 
better condition? The great fires in 
Chicago and Boston proved to be ordeals 
of improvement ; from the ashes have 
risen better and stronger cities. Why 
may not Charleston date from August 
31 her rise into a condition of activity, 
progress and influence such as she never 
knew before? It seems to us that the 
interest her misfortune has awakened in 
the civilized world might be made con- 
ducive to the Southern city’s lasting de- 
velopment. We are glad to know that 
her citizens generally show a mind 
superior to their disaster, and are push- 
forward in the effort to rebuild and 
restore. Our best wishes are for their 
entrance upon a new and true era of 
prosperity. 
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i {ju {orrespondents, 


Questions or “GENERAL INTEREST,” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 

To Our contrisuTors. It will greatly aid the 
editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, if our 
contributors generally should observe the following 
rules when writing articles or communications in- 
tended for publication : 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
mecessary tocut the page into “ takes” for compos- 





itors, and this can not be done when both sides are 
written upon. 

2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful in the matter of proper names and quota- 
tions. 

8. Don't write in a small hand, or in pencil, as the 
compositor has to read it across the case, a distance 
of over two feet, and the editor often wishes to make 
changes or additions. 

4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about “‘ Commercial note” size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

5. Be brief. People don’t like to read long stories. 
A two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your full name and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter. If you use a pseudonym 
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or initials, write your full name and address also. 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor will receive his early attention if this 
és done. 





Dreams.—I. H. W.—Your difficulty is 
confessed by many other correspondents. 
They have singular dreams that seem to 
them -replete with portent, but which they 
can not interpret. Later something occurs 
that appears to solve the mystery and make 
the events of a dream valid as a warning. 
We can not evade the force of a series of 
correspondences ; they appear to us related 
as effect to cause. 

If a man dreams twenty times of getting 
into a nest of rattlesnakes, and having a 
contest with them, and shortly after the 
occurrence of each dream has a bitter quar- 
rel, or serious trouble with some one, we are 
driven to conclude that he is either a very 
quarrelsome fellow and would get into 
trouble often with his neighbors any way, 
or he has acquired a mental habit of dream- 
ing about rattlesnakes. 

It must be understood that we can get 
into dream habits just as we contract habits 
of thinking in certain directions while 
awake. Organization has a great deal to 
do with dreaming. People with broad 
heads and active temperaments dream of 
scenes in which there is strong action. We 
know a lady with large Destructiveness, 
Firmess, Constructivenesss, Order, and a 
very active temperament who dreams very 
frequently of house-cleaning, awaking in 
the midst of the work with a sense of much 
physical exhaustion. We know another 
who frequently dreams of going into cold 
water. As these dreams have been kept up 
for twenty or more years without anything 
happening we think that they signify simply 
a certain physiological condition that can be 
accounted for. 

When a dream comes to one in an iso- 
lated way, and it has a peculiar character 
which may not be referred to previous 
mental impressions or physical states, and 
it occurs to a score of different persons, 
each ignorant of the others’ experience, and 
an event later pointe so clearly to the dream 
that we can not with candor deny a con- 


nection, then the portentous nature of the 
dream would appear to us beyond cavil. 


Minp anv Disgasze.—A. M.—Many dis- 
eases are caused by mental influences. 
There is no doubt about this. And when & 
person is sick his feelings have much to do 
with improvement or decline. As an ex- 
perienced physician has said it is useless to 
prescribe for a man who has no confidence 
in your treatment, and thinks that your 
medicine will do him no good. One who is 
cheerful and buoyant has ten chances for 
getting well, where he who ‘s gloomy, fret- 
ful and blue has one. That ‘nearly all 
diseases” are the result of mental unbalance 
or weakness we do not believe. Otherwise 
all the insane and idiotic would be badly 
diseased physically; whereas the animal 
condition of a large proportion appears to 
be perfect. You will find in earlier num- 
bers some discussion of this subject. 


Beer ror Steep. M. §8.—We know that 
some physicians prescribe the drinking of 
beer to persons who are so nervously excit- 
able that they can not sleep; but the prac- 
tice does not agree with our views on the 
nature and effects of alcohol, lupulin and 
the drugs used in the manufacture of beer. 
If the physicians who advise such stuff 
were chemists we think, that they would 
know the inconsistency of such professional 
conduct. Into the composition of much of 
the beer sold in our large cities, especially 
lager beer, stuff that is nothing short of 
villainous enters—for instance, soap, alum, 
aloes, cannabis indica, alcohol, etc. 


Pain oF Fratutence. — F. L. — Your 
‘*heart trouble” is nothing more, we think, 
than the pressure occasioned by gas in the 
stemach or intestines. Correct your eating 
so that the digestion will be good and little 
or no gas be found to distend the intestinal 
canal unduly, and your side-aches will 
probably disappear. A great many cases of 
heart affection are nothing more thap 


symptoms of indigestion. 
D5 Beet Ere Fon 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred. 

Reftorm—School Reform.—The 
reformers of to-day fail (like those of the 
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past) to arrive at any definite mode of 
working. Theorists have presented their 
views, had them tried and found impracti- 
cable to the degree of discontinuance. But 
have they ended there? Alas, no. Repe- 
titions and failures are moving in constant 
succession. I would invite the attention of 
modern moralist and reformatory directors, 
to a conspicuous flaw in reformatory 
machinery, inharmony of action. Let those 
who would elevate the morally dwarfed 
subjects, committed to the care of reforma- 
tions, be men and women phrenologically 
fitted with minds of like type. Union of 
forces and concerted action only can 
achieve the desired success. A father may 
be wise und conscientious, and his teachings 
exactly of the right order to improve the 
natural faculties of his children, and that 
development be arrested by the frivolity of 
the mother, or vice versa. Inharmonious 
work amounts to naught. The canker will 
continue to thrive despite of inconsistent 
method. Men and women who are not, by 
natural inclination and culture, of a benevo- 
lent, conscientious and firm cast of mind, 
who are not willing to make a speciality of 
this work of reform, should be directed to 
callings more suitable to their respective 
** make ups.” 8. E. D. 


Aunt Ruth’s Triumph,.—“ There! 
what did I tell you? See here,” pointing to 
an article in the Journat quoted from a 
medical work, ‘‘ see what the doctors think 
of baking-powder, do you suppose its their 
‘ whims,’ as you called my opinion then?” 

Ruth’s daughter read the article and 
without retracting by word her former judg- 
meni in regard to her mother’s views, al- 
though her mother sees that in reality she 
was becoming converted to them—she only 
replied: ‘*That’s not what the good old 
JourNAL thinks of, its own self-interest; it 
is only zealous for the welfare of the com- 
munity at large, and is not so dependent 
upon subscribers as to cater to anybody to 
keep them. Just what I admire it so for; 
and I believe it’s more than half laziness 
that makes women rush for these dozen or 
more chemical mixtures for quick bread 
making, that, they may drop down to their 
painting, embroidery, crazy-quilt, and all the 
rest of the knick-knacks that make houses 
anything but places of rest. Why, nobody’s 
allowed to rest, at least upon these things ? 
After worming themselves through a room 


littered with them, to a chair, they are to 
sit bolt-upright, tired as they may be. That 
tidy is not to be touched, and as to that 
footstool, only look at and admire it.” 

**So quick to make,” said Miss Hines, 
when I told her my opinion of them. ‘ Yes, 
haste, that is the only thing now in these 
lightning days. Can’t wait over night for 
good, sweet bread to rise; pie-crust and all, 
whirled together, clapped into the oven, 
and presto! look out for the poor stomachs 
that get’em. Thanks to the medical men— 
I’m not one, only the granddaughter of one, 
but enough of grandpa in me to detect the 
fraud.” 

Aunt Ruth turned to take out of the oven 
two beautiful wholesome loaves of bread, of 
which no one need fear to eat, and her 
daughter laughed and said, ‘‘ Really, what a 
triumph, mother.” 

Now J share aunt Ruth’s triumph, and I 
also triumph in the fact that such wise 
and kind words are from month to month 
coming to us, through the editorial column 
of the Journat; and I could not be happy 
until I had thanked, in the name of all 
women who have been by circumstances 
thrown upon their own resources for a 
livelihood—the editor for that article en- 
titled, ‘‘Let the women set type.” 
Whether it is well for them or no, physi- 
cally—and I have before read objections to 
their doing it, no one can read the closing 
words of that article without admiring the 
justice and kind feeling that must have 
prompted it. Yes, with the writer we de- 
plore that a/? women have not quiet, beauti- 
ful homes, and ‘‘ natural protectors,” but as 
so many are deprived of these, let us thank 
God, who “helps those who help them- 
selves,” and occasionally raises up just men 
to advocate their cause. 

I cut from a religious journal these words 
by Hugh Stowell Brown. ‘‘ What will the 
world say? This question to most men and 
women is of mighty import, and being so 
militates strongly against all truthful words 
and actions. Are we prompted by con- 
science to protest against wrong, how does 
this question hold us silent? Coming to 
young men and women in their choice of a 
life vocation, how does it too often turn 
them aside from unselfish purposes. to self- 
seeking? Comes it to mothers in regard to 
the rearing and dressing of their children, 
ah, how does motherhood, the wise, health- 
ful rearing of these, go down before the ter- 
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rible, what-will-the-world-think? Comes 
this question to Christ’s ministers, as it far 
too often does, alas! and oh, how it brings 
them down from their lofty ideal of ‘am- 
bassador,’ to miserable self-seekers, covet- 
ous of the applause of men, and the seduc- 
tions of a large salary. 

‘*What”—as Mr. Brown further asks, 
*‘is the world? Something that passes 
away, even the fashion thereof "—for which 
last let us be thankful, when we see so 
often the foolishness of such fashion—and 
let wise people at least, seek something that 
endures, that is ennobling, as their watch- 
word, and not this—as I believe—question 
of the “‘ prince of this world” what will the 
world say?” 

OOUSIN CONSTANCE. 


Baking Powders.— Under the above 
heading in a late number of the PHRENOLOG- 
IOAL JOURNAL is & quotation from a number 
of the Journal of the American Medical 
Association in which are the following re- 
marks : 

‘The continued use of even the purest 
baking powder will affect the health seri- 
ously. ... The continued use of alkalies 
in any form injures the health. Look at 
the alkali country west of us where the 
alkali is found in the drinking water. The 
same dangers will arise from the persistent 
alkaline medication of our daily bread.” 

The above remarks, it seems to me, are 
somewhat misleading rather than instruc- 
tive. One would infer from them that even 
the best baking powders contain an excess 
of alkali and render everything made with 
them alkaline and therefore unwholesome. 
But this is most certainly not true. When 
rightly made a baking powder contains suf- 
ficient acid to neutralize all of its alkali, 
thus rendering it practically inert. 

In the refined cooking of to-day, baking 
powder or some quick-acting substitute 
therefore is absolutely necessary. I do not 
mean to be understood as saying that plenty 
of healthful food can not be prepared with- 
out it, but simply that the great mass of 
the people will have various things that can 
not be made without the use of some quick 
leavening preparation. It is therefore im- 
portant that the preparation used be as un- 
objectionable as possible. 

The best baking powders are made of 
pure bi-carbonate of soda and pure grape 
cream of tartar, with a little starch or flour 





added to preserve the compound. They 
are the best materials for leavening pur- 
poses yet discovered. They do not change 
the nutrient elements of food like yeast does 
nor add any very objectionable material to 
it, the result of their action being carbonic 
acid gas, which raises or lightens the dough, 
and a little Rochelle salt, which in large 
doses is a very mild cathartic, but in the 
very small quantities that it exists in bread 
and cakes made with good baking powder 
its effects on those who eat the same must 
be almost absolutely nothing. And a good 
baking powder is preferable to mixing the 
materials one’s self, because in ordinary 
practice it is almost impossible to propor- 
tion the materials properly. If the soda be 
in excess as generally happens, the food 
raised with the preparation will be alkaline 
and therefore unwholesome. Even when 
nothing wrong is observed in the smell, 
taste, or appearance of the food a chemical 
test would often reveal the presence of free 
alkali. This free alkali is objectionable, 
because eaten in the food it neutralizes, in 
proportion to its quantity, the acid of the 
gastric juice, and thus interferes with di- 
gestion. But good baking powders leave 
no free alkali in the dough,.and therefore 
the alkali objection can not be urged against 
them. 

There are, however, but few pure cream 
of tartar baking powders, most of the pow- 
ders containing burnt alum, acid phos- 
phate, or carbonate of ammonia as a substi- 
tute in whole or in part for the more expen- 
sive cream of tartar. All of those materials 
are very objectionable. 

But no one should be deceived by cun- 
ningly worded chemists’ certificates, mak- 
ing great claims for purity, but carefully 
omitting to state the composition of the 
powder in whose favor they were written. 
The word pure in this connection means 
nothing. The question is— pure what? 
Unless the certificates are by reliable chem- 
ists, and clearly state the composition of the 
powder, both the certificates and the pow- 
der should be regarded with suspicion. 

F. E. ASPINWALL, M.D. 


PERSONAL. 

A Goop Man.—Two or three months ago 
an aged negro died in Providence, Georgia, 
whose character deserves an immortal re. 
cord. He was a former slave of Mr. J. A. 
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Ward, and his father and he and his wife 
lived with the Ward family nearly fifty 
years. He was never heard to swear an 
oath, never accused of lying or theft, never 
had a dispute or quarrel with his wife, 
never had a whipping during slavery, nor 
was he ever known to take a drink of whis- 
key. Was always faithful and obedient, 
peaceable and reliable. He and his wife 
had sixteen children, and they lived to see 
one hundred and twenty descendants, who 
are living. Honor the good whatever their 
color. 


Tae Rev Dr. Asa Manan lately died in 
England after a long career of ministerial 
and educational labors in the United States. 
For about fifteen years he was president of 
Oberlin Institute, and for fifteen more presi- 
dent of Adrian College. Dr. Mahan is well- 
known as a writer on religious and philo- 
sophical subjects. He earnestly supported 
the-idea of manual labor in connection with 
academic training and was often found in 
the company of his students at Oberlin, as 
busily engaged as any of them, “ especially 
when any ‘ dirty work’ was to be done.” He 
was eighty-seven years old. 


Mrs. Ametia B. Epwarps, somewhat 
known as a writer of romance, has been 
studying Egyptology, and made considerable 
progress. She has been prosecuting her re- 
searches among the ruins in the Nile, and is 
most zealous in her work. We have no 
doubt that this exercise of good mental pow- 
ers will prove more creditable to Mrs. Ed- 
wards than scribbling cheap stories, and we 
wish that her example asa student of science 
would be followed by other story writers. 


Queen Christina of Spain may be seen any 
day in the palace gardens at La Granja sit- 
ting under a tree with the baby heir to the 
crown,—who was born after the death of 
Alphonso—while the little princesses play 
on the grass. While the court is in the 
hills, the Queen enjoys taking long walks 
with her children in the surrounding country 
without any attendants. She devotes the 
afternoon to state business, and the evening 
to music. 


——_ ss 


WISDOM. 


“Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 


The little while of life, how short it is, 
and yet so full of momentous issues! The 





great while of eternity, how long it is and 
how big with the happiness or misery of 
earth’s countless multitudes. 


The living get credit for what they might 
be quite as much as for what they are. 
Posterity judges a man by the best rather 
than the average of his attainment.—J. 2. 
Loweil. 


Religion, without morality, will not be 
likely to impress a godless man with the 
importance of religion. Faith and works, 
morality and religion, must be joined in the 
disciple of Christ who would bear a testi- 
mony for his master that shall be heeded. 


MIRTH. 


“A little nonsense now and then, 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 





** lm down on you,” as the feather said 
to the goose. 


‘““A Nashville youth eighteen years old 
captured and married a rich maiden forty- 
six years old.” That surely can’t be called 
a boycott. 


**T see the Socialists of Chicago are in a 
ferment,” observed the judge. ‘‘ You surely 
mistake,” replied the major. ‘‘ Mistake. 
Nothing of the kind. Didn’t I see it in the 
paper?” ‘*Can’t help it if you did.” Fer- 
ment means work, and that’s something 
Socialists don’t do.” 


One cause of the throat and lung trouble 
in this country is the fact that all of us sing 
so much and so sweetly. Neither the throat 
nor the lungs were intended to staud such 
strains. 


This is about the time when the man who 
has been waiting all the Spring for some- 
thing to “‘ turn up” begins to look cheerful, 
and remark that he has hopes that things 
will take a boom in the fall. 

In Maine a peddler sold a farmer's wife 
the familiar sign, ‘‘ Ici on parle Francais” 
(French spoken here), assuring her that it 
was the the original Latin text for “ God 
bless our home,” and the good woman 
proudly hung it in the parlor. 


Father (starting down town): ‘ Yes, 
Robert, my son, always keep in mind what 
your mother says, and always say please. 
Though a little word it indicates the gentle- 
man. Here, wife, hold my overcoat and 
hat.” 
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In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
Sactorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. 





Lirrte Srorms For Lirrte Propre, the 
Brooklet series. The National Temper- 
ance Society has just published a series of 
six illustrated story-books for children 

and youth, bound handsomely in cloth. 

They are edited by Miss L. Penney, author 

of ** The National Temperance Orator.” 

The following are the titles: ‘* Pebbles 

from the Brook,” ‘‘ Little Stories for Little 

People,” ‘‘ Gems for Bands of Hope,” ** Lit- 

tle Despe of Water,” ‘‘ Fireside Stories,” 

and ‘‘ Our Pets.” Twenty-five cents singly ; 
$1.50 for the series. 18mo,72 pages each, 

very appropriate for presents. John N. 

Stearns. agent, New York. : 


Tue Maxine or a Man.—The Story of Ras- 
mus. By Julia McNair Wright. Author 
of ‘‘ The Best Fellow in the World,” etc., 
12mo, pp. 396, Cloth $1.25. 


The author of this book tries her hand at 
character building: she gives us an outline 
of a life that possesses qualities that are not 
unusual in the walks of rural life. A good- 
natured, self-sacrificing, honest, emphatic 
and withal aspiring fellow is Rasmus. He 
has a grim dislike to everything mean and 
degneding. Certain experiences in his early 
youth render him a sworn foe to drink and 
everything that relates to it and the author 
now and then weaves in an incident that 
amusingly or seriously teaches the evil of the 
liquor traffic. The book is well suited for 
the young, better than the average story 
books that bid for their patronage. 





>.< 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Oatrvie’s Poputar Reavine, No. 4, con- 
tains a variety of stories. Price, 30 cts. 


Pretrmrary Lessons in METapuysios, or 
the science of Christian Healing, by Emil 
N. Kirchgessner, Boston, Mass. The au- 
thor, in this pamphlet, attempts to describe 
the nature of what is commonly termed 
‘faith healing.” The plane of the discus- 


sion is very elevated; often, we think, ex- 
ceeding the sphere of true logical reasoning. 


Tue Century, illustrated, for October, is 
rather rich and striking in its way. The 
sketch of the Gloucester Fisheries shows us 
how the hardy seamen of New England live 
and labor. Other illustrated articles are 
of Our American Explorers in Assos, the 
Biographers of Lincoln, A Norwegian poet’s 
home, and Stonewall Jackson’s Last Battle, 
Personal Reminiscencs of Stonewall Jack- 
son, and other articles relating to the late 
war, contribute to the variety of the con- 
tents. 


Tue Eorzorro Macazing, of Foreign 
Literature, gives us among other selections 
from foreign publications: On the Study of 
Science, Pasteur and Hydrophobia, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, Coral Fishing, Louis, the 
Second, of Bavaria, The Jubilee Year of 
Queen Victoria. 


Tae Homirerio Review provides clergy- 
men and the religious public with a variety 
of fresh sermonic literature and religious 
notes. 


Lipprncotr’s Monrsty contains behind 
its tasteful cover A Lear of Tompkins 
Square, How to Choose a Library, The 
Keeley Motor, Friction between Labor and 
Capital, George Welsh, etc. 


Harper’s for October, comes with Au- 
tumn in New England, which seems to re- 
late chiefly to the sports of the season. The 
National Home for disabled Volunteer Sol- 
diers has much to interest in its way. The 
Story of Tanis, an Egyptian Antiquity, 
United States Naval Artillery, with 21 illus- 
trations, and a good variety inits editorial 
pages. 

Tue Brooxtyn MaGazinz, for October, is 
of portly dimensions. The development of 
this publication has certainly been marked 
by rapidity ; and is due largely to the addi- 
tion of the sermonic department. 


Poputar Sornce Montsty, for October, 
contains views of specialists and others on 
the Distribution of Wealth, the Microbes of 
Animal Diseases, Are Black and White 
Colors? Philosophy of Diet, a sketch and 
portrait of General John Newton, and other 
topics. 


New York Mepioat Cotteer anp Hos- 
PITaL FOR WoMEN. Twenty-fourth Annual 
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Announcement, for the season of 1886-87. 
This Institution offers improved facilities to 
women who would study medicine. A three 
years’ graded course is one of the chief fea- 
tures, that promise thoroughness of instruc- 
tion. 


New York Post-Grapuate MEDIcAL 
Scuoot AND Hosprrat. Fifth Annual An- 
nouncement, with a report of the Dispen- 
sury and Hospital. The success of this ven- 
ture argues well for the future of scientific 
medicine. Our physicians can not be too 
well-instructed in the practical work of 
their profession. The public demands more 
than the showing of a diploma nowadays 
for attendance upon the sick. 

Seven Hunprep ALBuM VERSES contains 
128 pages of selections of prose and poetry, 
suitable for writing in autograph albums. 
Paper, price 15 cts. Cloth, 30 cts. J. 5. 
Ogilvie & Co., New York. 

Forry-Tuirp aNNuAL Report of the Man- 
agers of the State Lunatic Asylum at Utica. 
For the year 1885. Annexed to this report 
of the management of one of the largest 
American asylums is a clearly written article 
setting forth the nature of insanity, and some 
of its preventable causes, written, we pre- 
sume, by Dr. Gray. 

TEMPERANCE AND THE Docrors.—This is 
a document of a character to command re- 
spect, being an address delivered by B. W. 
Richardson, M.D., F. R. 8., on the occasion 
of presenting a prize of one hundred guineas 
toa medical student for tiie best essay on 
the advantages of total abstinence. Price 
three cents. National Temperance Society, 
New York. 

A Five Porrrarr of Mr. Geo. B. Roberts, 
the President of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, has been received from Messrs. 
Root & Tinker, Publishers, New York. 


TraNsacTiONs OF THE NintH ANNUAL 
Convention of the Wisconsin State Eclectic 
Medical Society, held at the city of La 
Crosse, May 26 and 27, 1886. The Secretary 
Dr. Noyes, renders this interesting summary 
of medical opinion, which indicates growth 
of liberal opinion in treatment of disease 
in Wisconsin. 


TatmaGe oN Rum.—The National Tem- 
perance Society has just collected some re- 
cent sermons and addresses of T. De Witt 
Talmage, D.D., on the drink evil, in a well- 
printed pamphlet, with the title ‘* Talmage 


on Rum.” Talmage’s tongue and pen have 
always been outspoken and terribly in ear- 
nest against the twinevils of rum and tobac- 
co. These sermons are in his most vigorous 
style, and should have an extended reading. 
Price in paper 25 cents. G. N. Stearns, 
New York. 

OURRENT EXOHANGES RECEIVED. 
The Inter-Ocean, weekly, Chicago. 
The Folio, White, Smith & Co., Boston. 
Le Progrés Medical, Bournville, editor. Paris. 
Ilisutrated Catholic American, weekly, N. Y. 
The Day Star, A. D. Jones, editor, N. Y. 


The Youth's Companion, Perry Mason & Co. 
Boston. 


The Cincinnati Medical News, and brief, etc., 
Cincinnati. 


The Critic, J. L. & J. B. Gilder, editors, 
New York. ; 


Building, weekly journal of architecture. 
New York. 


Publisher’ Weekly, a book-trade journal, 
New York. 


Archives of Dentistry J. H. Chambers A Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Mind and Nature, a psycho-medical re- 
porter, Chicago. 


The Traveler's Guide, Knickerbocker Guide 
Co., New York. 


The Rural New Yorker E. S. Carmen, Con- 
ductor, New York. 


Book Chat, a good idea, monthly, Brentano 
Brothers, New York. 


The Home Journal, Perry A. Philips, edi- 
tor, etc., New York. 


Our Little Men and Women, monthly, 
Lothrop & Co., Boston. 


Vick’s Menthly Magazine, Floral guide, il- 
lustrated, Rochester, N. Y. 


The Dental Cosmos, devoted to the interest 
of dental science, Philadelphia. 


The Banker's Magazine and Statistical Regis- 
ter, O. 8. Bowles, editor, New York. 


The Manufacturer and Builder, and Quarry 
ing Journal, Rich & Black, New York. 


The Phrenological Examiner, a neat circular, 
monthly. H. E. Foster, Louisville, Ky. 


Harper's Bazar, depository of fashion, 
leasure, and instruction, weekly, New 
ork. 


The American Medical Journal, a growing 
representative of its class. @Q. C. Pitzer, 
editor, St. Louis, Mo. 





